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Neoprene Produced in DifforerT Types fon 
Special Sowice Condilions 


Ni‘ TURE gives us essentially one rubber 
which we must adapt through compound 
ing to all applications; chemistry has not lim 
ited us similarly but has given us a variety of 
neoprenes, each of which has some particu- 
lar property cf outstanding merit. In studying 
the several commercial types of neoprene, we 
find all to be rubberlike, oil and chemical re- 
sistant, non-burning and to have long life in 
sunlight and at elevated temperatures. They 
are alike in their fundamental properties and 
in their superiority to natural rubber; they 
differ in minor ways and in the degree of the 
excellence of their special characteristics, 


NEOPRENE TYPE GN 
odorless neoprene, is produced in the largest 
quantity and is the most widely used type. It 
is supplied in “roped” form, unplasticized. 
Neoprene Type GN can be plasticized by cold 
milling without a chemical plasticizer or 
with a small amount of plasticizer—Latac or 
Accelerator 552. When properly plasticized 
and compounded, it processes well in all op- 
erations and can be used for any product re- 
quiring high resistance to oils, heat, weather, 
flame, water and chemicals. The physical 
properties of Type GN vulcanizates are com- 
parable to those of rubber. 


NEOPRENE TYPE E, developed before 
Type GN, is second in volume. It is darker in 
color, has a slight, characteristic odor and is 
furnished in pre-plasticized slab form. Type E 
requires no preparation for mixing beyond a 
short breakdown on the mill, but it has a 
slower rate of cure than Type GN. Type E is 
a general-purpose neoprene which, as com- 
pared with Type GN, offers little if any ad- 
vantages but some disadvantages. 


NEOPRENE TYPE |! is a special purpose 
neoprene developed to meet the need for 
greater oil resistance. It is a pre-plasticized 
type which breaks down and mixes readily 


a general-purpose, 





Neoprene Types GN and CG are regularly supplied 
in “roped” form (left); Types E, M. 1. FR. G and GW 
are supplied as preplasticized rough slabs (right). 


and processes exceptionally well. It is too oil 
and solvent resistant to make good cements. 
[ype I vulcanizates show a minimum of swell 
and deterioration after long immersion in 
oils and solvents. The water resistance of 
[ype I vulcanizates is better than that of 
Type E or Type GN vulcanizates. 


NEOPRENE TYPE FR _ is a special pur- 
pose neoprene having outstanding freeze re- 
sistance. Its vulcanizates harden more slowly 
at low temperatures and retain their rubbery 
characteristics at lower temperatures than 
any other neoprene. It was developed espe- 
cially for producis that must perform at sub- 
zero temperatures and is of special importance 
to the automotive and aircraft industries. 
[ype FR is a pre-plasticized neoprene which 
breaks down and mills much like rubber. It 
does not tend to stick ta, mill rolls even when 
hot and therefore processes easily. In addi- 
tion to being freeze resistant, it is as water 
resistant as Type I. 


NEOPRENE TYPE CG is another unplas- 
ticized special purpose neoprene in “roped” 
form, developed especially for adhesive ce- 
ments. It plasticizes readily on the mill with- 
out chemical plasticizer in spite cf its origi- 
nal toughness and hardness. In the raw state 
it freezes at relatively high temperatures, but, 
after being properly compounded and cured, 
Iype CG vulcanizates increase in hardness 
on aging at room temperature no more than 
[ype GN vulcanizates. The uncured stiffness 
and toughness of Type CG cause thin films 
deposited from its cements to have greater 
initial strength than films from any other 
neoprene cement. After vulcanization, the 
permanent bond provided by CG cements is 
very strong. Type CG has a higher cured ten- 
sile strength than Type GN. 

NEOPRENE TYPE M is one of the older, 
special neoprenes. It is identical with Type E 
except that it is stabilized with a chemical 
that does not discolor gasoline. It is used pri- 
marily for gasoline hose. 


NEOPRENE LATEX Water dispersions of 
neoprene are available under this name. Vul- 
canized films from Neoprene Latex composi- 
tions exhibit the properties of products made 
from dry neoprene. Neoprene Latex Type 56 
and Type 57 contain 50% solids by weight 
and are used for producing thin films and 
coatings, also for impregnations. Neoprene 
Latex Type 60 containing 60° solids is 
particularly recommended for foam sponge. 
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Through the Mill 






WELCOME...to “Through The 
Mill.” Here we hope to bring you 
interesting and helpful bits of 
information, last minute news, 
and anything that we think you'd 
like to know about. 


WRITE FOR THESE TWO 
PUBLICATIONS: 
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The Neoprene Note book carries 
up-to-date information on neu 
uses for neoprene. Ask to get on 
the mailing list. 
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The Neoprene Handbook con- 
tains background & interesting 
data on neoprene and its uses. 


THIONEX—A¢t the present price 
Thionex is one of the most eco- 
nomical accelerators to use for a 
wide variety of compounds. Shall 
we send you a working sample? 
NEOPRENE TYPE CG.—This 
new type of neoprene, developed 
particularly for use in adhesives, 
is now produced in an orange 
color to differentiate it from 
Neoprene Type GN. 
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HOW WE CAN ALL 
HELP MOST 


A Statement to the Rubber Industry 





@ Unfortunately, the first war-time belt-tightening that this country found it 
had to do put the squeeze on the rubber industry. We don’t like it any better 
than you or your customers do, but we all realize there’s a war to be won and 


we all intend to do every last thing we can to help win this war. 


OPM has established definite rules and regulations covering all purchases 
of Hycar, just as it has for other synthetic rubbers. The smooth operation of 
the entire program hinges upon full and complete observance of their rules 
by buyer and seller alike. Requests for Hycar must originate through OPM. 


That office will make all allocations. 


Even though our productive capacity has been doubled, there can be no 
shortcuts to the additional quantity, for only OPM is in a position to apportion 


material for the greatest ultimate good. 


If you are not allocated the quantities you request, do not blame OPM— 


supplies of all resilient materials are short, and there are many to take care of. 


Some users of natural rubber or of other synthetics have, because of our 
expanded productive capacity, been given allocations of Hycar. To all such 
users we offer the assistance of our technical staff and engineering laboratory 


to help them get into full production as swiftly as possible. 


Hycar’s expanded capacity is, we feel, a measure of assurance to the user 
that development work started today can be continued into the future without 


fear of having to change from one material to another. 


Because of this enlarged plant we sincerely hope that after the nation’s 
vital military needs have been filled there will be some Hycar remaining to 


take care of the more important commercial requirements. 



































TO SPEED 


RECLAIMING 


BARRETT offers these 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
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|. BRY" 
. For pan re- 


claiming tire peels and 
similar tire scraps. Some- 
times used with Reclaim- 
ing Oil 1621. 


2. BARDEX” ... 


pan reclaiming light grav- 
ity and tube scraps. 


3. RECLAIMING 
OIL NO. 1621 


For digestor reclaiming of 
whole tire or like scraps. 


a") 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 











40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry: Carbonex". . . Carbonex*S 

...Carbonex’S Plastic ...Cumar’... Bardol*... Bardol"B. . . Bardex*... 

B.R.H.* No.2 ...B.R.T.* No. 7... B.R.V.*...S.R.0.*... Reclaiming Oil 

No. 1621...B.R.C.* No. 19E...Dispersing Oil No. 10... Resin C* Pitch 
Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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WOULDN’T 


WETTING AGENTS 


This seventy-eight page reference text was prepared to 


INTERES 


LIKE A COPY OF THIS 
TING NEW 


ss 
































present in a clear, factual, and useful way the character- cially available surface-active materials, places them in 
istics and methods of applications of AEROSOL” Wetting a class by themselves. As a result, many industries are 


Agents. The purity of these products, combined with finding AEROSOL Wetting Agents indispensable to an 


certain special properties not found in other commer- increasing number of applications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Handy Marginal Index Provides Finger-Tip Access 
to Information on: 


TYPES AVAILABLE + FIELDS OF APPLICATION 
SOLUBILITY + SURFACE TENSION + INTERFACIAL 
TENSION + DROVES TESTS + ACTIONS IN ACIDS 
ACTIONS IN ALKALIS + CALCIUM TOLERANCE 
FOAMING + EMULSIONS + METALLIC SALTS + WETTING 
AND SPREADING + CAPILLARITY AND PENETRATION 
MISCELLANEOUS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A REQUEST ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD will bring 
your copy of “AEROSOL WETTING AGENTS” promptly. 
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American Cyanamid 


AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ©§ NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DISTRICT OFFICES: 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 401 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Russell & Bayard Sts., Baltimore, Md.; 3333 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; 850 Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il!.; Miller Road, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
931 Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan; 900 Shell Building, St. Louis, Missouri; Azusa, California 
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How VAI t Production 


in the United States 


Compares to the 


The United States is the largest producer of slab zinc 
and zinc oxide of any country in the world, despite the 
added production capacity now under German control. 


United States production of slab zinc is now at a new 
all-time high record rate. 

The American zinc industry, geared for the huge de- 
mands of defense and war, which naturally must come 
first, is nevertheless conscious of its obligation to civilian 
industry and is employing every facility to meet the 
unprecedented demand. 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
Distributors for 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Columbus, O., Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
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HISTORY IS WRITTEN IN SMOKE 


Our of the smoke of 


this naval combat came an 
immortal phrase, quoted 
ever since as a byword for 
courage in perilous times. 


Like our traditions in 
arms, our traditions in 
business and industry also 
serve us well today. 


American production, 





MANUFACTURED 
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1813 ...“Don't Give Up The Ship!” 


On June 1, 1813 Captain Lawrence, commanding the U. § 
frigate ““Chesapeake”’, was refitting his ship in Boston Harbor 
when Captain Brook of the “Shannon” challenged him to 
battle. Unprepared, Lawrence nevertheless sailed his ship 
outside the harbor, and was fatally wounded in the first 
broadside. He was carried below, pleading with his dying 


breath, “Don’t give up the ship! 


for example, can depend 
upon the precision of 
manufacture maintained 
through the years by 
Johnson’s ATLANTIC 


quantic CARBON By p, 


CARBON BLACK ... 
a byword for Quality 
among some of the 
world’s foremost rubber- 
processors. 





i 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Yhe C.P. Hall ©. 


AKRON « BOSTON e tOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 
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STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


Fy P 
Sha 
Yy 4 
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- NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Consistent Standardized Uniformity 



















































Concentrates from 50% to 75% solids content for all 
industrial uses. 

Specially processed latex and compounds to meet new 
and old requirements. 

We offer many processed types and formulas suitable 
for particular applications, and also supply to buyers’ 
own specifications. 


Large Stocks Available for Prompt Delivery 








Trade 











As a source for tales, clays and pigments for 
over fifty years, good service and satisfied cus- 
tomers have contributed to the marked growth 
of our business. 


In this emergency, some products are scarce, 
others unobtainable, but there is no diminishing e V7, CW 
of endeavors to take care of every order. Our ’ 
Research Department has been and is giving 
. . . 4 ‘4 4 
increased time and efforts to find suitable alter- COOK 
natives for unobtainable products. Your individ- 
val needs are always given careful attention. 







CHICAGO Merry Helland & Sens 


eee WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


TORONTO Richendeon Agencies, Lod 260 WEST BROADWAY e NEW YORK CITY 





& 2964 
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No matter how exacting in quality and quantity your scrap rubber 
requirements may be, we are prepared to give you full co-operation, 
whether it be Hard Rubber Dust or any of the various grades of 
Scrap Rubber, regardless of colors. 


Our 40 years of experience in the rubber industry have fitted us to 
function smoothly and surely. We keep our fingers on the pulse of 
the industry and know exactly where to obtain the stocks demanded. 


You'll find us ready at your call to discuss and fill your require- 
ments of any of the very diverse material demands made by your 
special manufacturing processes. 





Scrap H. MUEHLSTEIN 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
RUBBER 





122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 
Chicago Los Angeles Boston Akron Memphis London 
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RUBBER SULPHURS 


COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS: 
SULPHUR 


Tire Brand, 992% Pure 


REFINED RUBBERMAKERS 
SULPHUR 


Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 


SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 











RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 












Height ........9° Length ......9%4" Range ........¥0" 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat 6%" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 





Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 











Stauffer Chemical Co. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
$24 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 

















= 


Serving the Rubber 
Industry with Pre- 
cision Chemicals... 








STANDARD 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 
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CONTINENTAL ANNOUNCES AN IMPORTANT 


IMPROVEMENT IN Corben Fee rrovucrion 





To the rubber industry Continental Carbon Com- 
pany is pleased to announce a development that is 
certain to result in improved rubber quality. For 
greater uniformity in carbon black means greater 


uniformity in the rubber in which it is used. 


Practically all factors that influence uniformity 
are controlled with scientific precision throughout 
the carbon black industry. However, up to now 
there has been one factor that has been beyond 
control—the weather. Even in the most modern 
plants changes in the weather are reflected in the 
quality of production. For the channel process, uni- 
versally in use, depends upon an even, controlled 
flow of air, and a constantly maintained temperature 
for the best results. Drops or rises in outside tem- 
perature, changes in wind velocity or direction, rain 
or snowstorms upset the balance of draft and tem- 


perature within the burner houses. 


Continental's lsorHERMAL ConTROL, a device* ap- 
plied to the channel process equipment, enables the 
company to exert a more rigid control over tem- 
perature and draft within all the burner houses and 


thus produce a more uniform high quality black 


ONE OF THESE SEVEN GRADES IS YOUR BLACK 


CONTINENTAL A: Fost Cure. . 
CONTINENTAL B: Fast Cure . . Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL C: Medium Cure. . Easy Processing 
CONTINENTAL D: Medium Cure, Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL E: Medium Cure . 
CONTINENTAL F: Slow Cure . 
CONTINENTAL G: Slow Cure 


. Easy Processing 


Hard Processing 
Medium Processing 
. » « Hard Processing 






than has ever been possible in the industry. Below 
is a table showing the effectiveness of this control. 

Thus again does Continental—young, alert, 
progressive—pioneer in the production of carbon 
black. First to introduce the practical, convenient 
system of grading, this company continues its for- 
ward advance in the interests of carbon black users. 
Take advantage now of this newest improvement 
—IsoTHERMAL ConTROL—to assure greater and 


more controlled uniformity in your compounding. 





TESTED AND PROVEN! 


To determine the effectiveness of this control under varying 
weather conditions, one unit in the Continental Plant was oper- 
ated for 30 days with the control and jo days without the control. 
Frequent samples of the product were taken each day and tested 
with the D.P.G. adsorption test. The following statistical results 
indicate the definite superiority of ISOTHERMAL CONTROL: 


With Control Without Control! 











Averace D.P.G. ApsorpTion . 48.54 48.35 

Maximum + Deviation 2.83 4.85 

Maximum - Deviation S « 3-79 7.26 

Average Deviation 1.04 2.23 
Pa t apy r 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY * 295 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AKRON SALES OFFICE: PEOPLES BANK BUILDING. AKRON. OHIO * PLANT: SUNRAY. TEXAS 





the Sign 
that depends 
upon YOUR 


Mixing 
Room.... 








Back of this sign is the far-reaching produc- 
tion efficiency of America... It signals the 
readiness of a grim, determined courage, 
with its complement of fighting machine and 
equipment, to seek and destroy the enemies 
of Liberty ... It is our duty and privilege to 
serve with experienced skill in the main- 
tenance of your Banbury’s... To keep them 
producing at TOP efficiency those materials 
so essential to the effectiveness of our fight- 
ing equipment. Keep your Banbury’s fit... 
If they are slowing down, have them 
checked at once and the cause corrected 
. . » Often we can replace a worn or broken 
part without serious delay... Write, Wire or 
Phone us for service on your Banbury. 


914 Miami Street 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


AKRON, OHIO 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


Main Plant 


Akron, Ohio 







unt ’ 


* 


If you have spare or worn 
Banbury parts write us at 
once ... We will pay cash for 
them . .. Remember, too, you 
will be serving a _ patriotic 
cause by helping maintain 
some other Banbury on the 
production line. 


* 


Phone JE 7970 
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514 Pages 
6 x 9 inches 
Cloth Bound 
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® Completely revised with all data brought strictly up-to-date 


® Several new sections added based on the needs of the indus- 
try and at the suggestions of users 


® Fully indexed for easy reference, making the location of 
any material a simple matter 


® New cover of latex-bonded fibre with leather finish which 
will withstand constant handling 





® Contains information and data not available elsewhere (see 
Table of Contents on reverse side) 


Price 


$5.00 


Postpaid 








The Enlarged 1941 Rubber Red Book 


Send for your copy today 
—Use coupon on reverse side 
7 
Published by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 










































The INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOK for 
Rubber Manufacturers, 
Suppliers, etc.... 


To rubber factory executives, purchasing agents, 
technologists, etc., the RUBBER RED BOOK 
furnishes complete and handy lists of suppliers of 
all kinds of materials, equipment and services 
classified for easy reference. This is a service 
which saves buyers much time and effort as in no 


other directory are such lists available. 


Suppliers and their salesmen, on the other hand, 
find the RUBBER RED BOOK invaluable for its 
complete and accurate listing of rubber manufac- 
turers in the United States and Canada with such 
data as size of company, type of products made, 
names of buyers and other executives, etc. Also 
included is a geographical breakdown of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States showing all 
companies in each city and town. This feature 
enables salesmen to be certain that no prospect is 


overlooked. 


No matter what position you hold in the rubber 
industry—factory executive, purchasing agent, 
chemist, technologist; supplier of machinery, chem- 
icals, rubber, or other materials; librarian; con- 
sultant; salesman or user of rubber products—you 
should have a personal copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK on your desk or in your brief case 
ready to give an immediate answer to the thousand 
and one questions which crop up constantly, par- 
ticularly during these critical days when accurate 


information is so essential. 











Summary of Contents 


1941 RUBBER RED BOOK 


KUBBER MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Alphabetical Section; Classified List of Rubber Prod- 
ucts; Geographical Section. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS IN CANADA 


RUBBER MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT’ 
Classified List of Machinery; Machinery Manufacturers 
and Addresses 

ACCESSORIES AND FItTriNnGs 
Classified Lists of Products; Suppliers and Addresses 


RunBeER CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Classified List of Materials; Trade and Brand Names; 
Suppliers and Addresses 

FABRICS AND TEXTILES 
Classified List of Materials; Suppliers and Addresses 

Crupe RUBBER AND RELATED MATERIALS 
Classified List; Suppliers and Addresses 

SyNTHETIC RuBReER AND OTHER RuUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Manufacturers arid Addresses ; Methods of Manufac 
ture; Statistics (1919-1940) 


Scrap Rupeer DEALERS 
RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


RUBBER LATEX 
Latex and Latex Compounds; Water Dispersions; Spe 
cial Latex Processes; Latex Compounding Materials; 
Latex Machinery and Equipment 

MiIscELLANEOUS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
Jacking for Camelback ; Cork Products, Wax Crayons; 
Decalcomania Transfers; Scrap Rubber Grinding; 
Inks for Printing on Rubber; Rubber Labels; Master 
Batches; Liner Compounds; Liners Processed; Proc 
essed Liners; Processed Paper 


CONSULTING TECHNOLOGISTS 


MANUFACTURER'S SALES AGENTS, BRANCH OFFICES, ET¢ 
In the United States: In Canada 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS 
TRADE AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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THE RUBBER AGE 
250 We st 57th St New York 


Kindly send opies of the 1941 RUBBER RED BOOK 


to the undersigned 
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ADDRESS 


Remittance 
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Send | 
Invoice 





at $ each 


USE YOUR PURCHASE ORDER 
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PRICES (Postpaid) 


NOTE: If copies are to be 
semt to more than one ad- 
dress attach separate sheet 
to order form. 
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1 to 4 copies. ... .$5.00 each 
Sto9copies...... 4.50 each 
10 ormore....... 4.00 each 


























































Let's Make 1942 a Victory Year 


Amid the turmoil, labor and strife of today there 


lives the promise of a brighter tomorrow. 


At the threshold of the New Year, we salute you, our 
comrades, in earnest effort to preserve our homes and 
land inviolate, under the starry standard of right and 


justice to all. 


With purposeful hearts we wish you alla 


Criumphant New Dear 
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: FO 
a AIMS. 
QUALITY Rectal’ & 
BUTLER NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 





Robert Knoblock Harold P. Fuller E. B. Ross Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
2301 Lincoln Way West 3 St. James Avenue No. 1 Toronto Street 189 Regent Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana Boston, Mass. Toronto, Ontario, Canada London W. 1, England 
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LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by 


Marchionna (Vol. 1). 1061 pp.—6x 9 in ..$15.00 


A completely authoritative and thoroughly indexed bibliography 
on all patents and published literature on Latex covering t 
period up to June, 1932 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by Marchionna (Vols. 
tt and 111). 1670 pp.—6 x9 in.......... $20.00 


An extensive and comprehensive supplement to Volume I, 
covering the period from June, 1932, to January, 1937. In- 
cludes abstracts on Latex and on Rubber Derivatives—rubber 
hydrochloride, cyclized rubber, hydrogenated rubber, etc. A 
necessary adjunct to Volume I. 


Combination price, Vols. |, Il and III . . $30.00 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY, by Noble. 384 pp.— 
PPR ee eye ee re eee re ee $7.00 


A comprehensive text book which provides information directly 
useful to the chemist and manufacturer working daily with latex 
and to those who may contemplate its use. It is complete, prac 
tical, fully illustrated and indexed. 


RUBBER—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 
TIES, by Dawson and Porritt. 700 pp.—9 x 11 in. 
$12.50 


A voluminous reference work presenting all available data on the 
physical ard chemical properties of Outstanding and 
umique in that it is the only book of its kind available. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
(A.C.S. Monograph No. 74), by Davis and Blake. 


GIA SED Re an yp Aah co a wheieisiaeae $15.00 


An authoritative reference book om both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of rubber technology. A _ well-balanced and 
vital discussion, dealing not only with the theoretical phases, but 
with up-to-date manufacturing practices as well. Holds a logical 
appeal for the research investigator, the development engineer, and 
the student 








BOOKS on RUBBER 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE, com- 
piled by D. E. Cable 


Pee TG TOE oc ee vis cwcc nes $2.00 
Bibliography for 1936 ........... .. 2.00 
ey GON Se cise nce cccdecccs ce Ge 
Bibliography for 1938-1939 .............. 4.00 


All volumes in Cloth Bindings—6 x 9 inches 


These bibliographies serve as accurate and complete guides to 
the literature published on rubber lied products throughout 
the world during the periods mentioned. Invaluable to the tech- 
nologist and librarian whose work requires constant reference to 
publications and technical articles on rubber. 


RUBBER AND ITS USE, by Harry L. Fisher. 128 pp. 
—5 2x82 in. Clothbound, Illustrated. .... $2.25 


This book is a non-technical treatise on the nature, history, 
manufacture and use of rubber, plus some information relative 
to synthetic rubbers and rubber derivatives. The ten chapters 
cover the History of the Rubber Industry; Sources and Production 
of Crude Rubber; P rties of Crude and Vulcanized Rubber, 
and the Importance of Vulcanization; Compounding and Vulcaniz- 
ing Rubber; Manufacturing Rubber; Latex Manufacturing 
Processes; Synthetic Rubbers; Rubber Derivatives. A _ list of 
reference works for supplemental reading and a subject index are 
included. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
LATEX, by Flint. 715 pp.—6x9 in. ....... $14.00 


The latest text book on latex covering all the general and 
technical phases of the subject. A valuable and comprehensive 
source of information for all those interested in this increasingly 
important industry. Covers a wide variety of subjects from history 
and source of latex to precise compounding data and manufactur- 


ing prices. 
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NEWEST ROYLE INSULATING HEAD, SHOWN HERE IN NO. 3 SIZE 


THE CONSUMERS SIDE 





, oY te QUESTION 


Runners often stop breathing during the closing seconds of a race— 
sprinting towards the tape upon pure nerve alone. 


This has been much the condition of America in our defense effort 
but everyone knows that this condition must be temporary. Normal 
production and consumption of non-essential goods are the breathing 
that keeps this nation strong. 


Until the sprint is over, we pledge fair and equitable service to our 
good friends and customers. When conditions approach normalcy, we 
promise a renewal of the service that has fostered so many warm busi- 
ness friendships throughout industrial America. Won't you bear with us? 

















John Royle & Sons Since ROYLE 


AKRON, J. C. CLINEFELTER © LOS ANGELES, LOMBARD SMITH CO. * LONDON, JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD. 


1955 PATERSON 
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—*he.. YEAR OF EXTRUDING MACHINE MANUFACTURE 



























— Economical 
— Efficient 


LINER TREATMENT 


Cotton piece goods are most economic- 
ally and efficiently rendered repellent to 
adhesion of rubber stocks by the Capitol 
Process of Liner Treatment, It is a low 
cost process which not only gives fabrics 
non-sticking properties but long life as 


well. 


Should your stocks require no specially 
treated liners to prevent adhesion, our 
processing of the fabrics you now use 
will lengthen the duration of their use- 
fulness many times over and create an 
important reduction in your annual 
purchases of cotton piece goods for this 


purpose. 
Try the CAPITOL PROCESS 
on your next order of 


Rubber Repellent Liners. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


ONE GATES AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















MANUFACTURERS’ 
CRUDE RUBBER 
PURCHASE 
PERMITS 


e Our long experience since 
1903, together with our friendly 
relations with our old and new 
customers ideally equips us for 
the prompt, efficient and thor- 


oughly satisfactory handling of 


Manufacturers’ Crude Rubber 


Purchase Permits 


¢ We shall continue to appreci- 
ate and respect the business of 
our old friends and assure the 
new ones that their orders will 
be handled with courtesy and 


efficiency 


BAIRD RUBBER & TRADING C0., Ine. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
233 Broadway New York 


BArcLay 7-1960 


WILLIAM T. BAIRD, JR. COLLIER W. BAIRD 
HAROLD W. HOLCOMBE DENIS P. MOCHARY 
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I was helping to demonstrate the great versatility 
of the family of Hydrated Aluminas C-700—specifi- 
cally, that these Aluminas make exceptional rubber 
reinforcing pigments. The tough guys pictured on 
my back are Rub, Scrub, Stretch, Tear, Heat, and 
the other enemies of long life. They were there to 
emphasize the fact that, when Hydrated Aluminas 
C-700 are used as the reinforcing pigments, rubber 


has these desirable properties: 


1. Low heat build-up and good heat transfer. 

2. Unusually high resistance to hot and cold tear. 
Superior aging characteristics. 
Translucence of pigment, imparting no color to 
rubber, and permitting color in products hitherto 
limited to black. 
Good dielectric properties. 
Good resistance to abrasion. 
High modulus with high elasticity. 
Low specific gravity. 
Unusually good tackiness of uncured stock. 
High resilience and rubbery properties, with 
high pigment loading. 
High strength at elevated temperatures. 

12. No odor imparted by pigment. 

You can prove for yourself what exceptional rein- 
forcing pigments Hydrated Aluminas C-700 make. 
Test them in your own products. We'll gladly send 
you samples for trial ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALUMINUM ORE 
Company) 1970 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


ALUMINUM AND FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 

allotment. 
plan 


hel ps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 





helps defend America today 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 


savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 


get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
**hit-or-miss.’” We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we're a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 
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How big does a company have to be? — From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and pianes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


‘FREE - NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name — : he a 
Position 
TS = eel iete heat enaamcelils 


Address —____ a SS 
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A LDoulble-Banreled Reputation 












With all our reputation for the high qual- 
ity of St. Joe Zinc Oxides, we maintain 
an equally good reputation for promptness 
in our dealings with consumers; for how- 
ever much we must crowd our production 
schedules at the present time, it never in~ 
terferes with the thoroughness that 


characterizes every detail of our work. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Saved ! 10% of Crude Rubber Stock 


















SUN RUBBER PROCESSING Ol 


Do you want to stretch present rubber stocks as much as 10% . 
while maintaining high product quality? It's being done with Sun 
Rubber Processing Oil! 


One nationally known manufacturer of rubber products changed to 
Sun CIRCO LIGHT Processing Oil as a plasticizer . . . accomplished 
10% saving in rubber stocks, lowered cost of compound, preserved 
important physical characteristics, made processing easier. In another 
typical case CIRCO LIGHT made it possible to use a higher percent- 
age of inert material in the mix . . . saving rubber and reducing costs. 


Check with a SUN “Doctor of Industry” today on the practicability of 
revising your formula to stretch rubber stocks and cut costs. Write 
Sun Oil es aaa 4 
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FOR TIRE TREAD 
AND RETREAD COMPOUNDS 


B-J-F is an excellent accelerator for all high reclaim stocks and is recommended for the following: 


TIRE TREAD AND CARCASS COMPOUNDS 
CAMEL BACK AND TIRE REPAIR STOCKS 
STEAM HOSE, BELTING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS, SOLES AND HEELS 


WIRE INSULATION 


B-]-F alone or in combination with Tonox gives excellent tire tread qualities. Tonox 
is an activator which improves resistance to abrasion and flex-cracking. 


B-]-F has a wide curing range both in time and temperature. This is of value in the 
manufacture of Camel Back where variable conditions must be met. 


B-]-F alone gives high resistance to flex-cracking. 
Heat build-up is low. This reduces the temperature rise in the carcass. 


We will gladly mail our report on B-J-F or make specific suggestions on its use. 








OivistOn OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Neg ea e 


Tuce 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Supplementary Order No. M-19-b 
to Restrict the Use of Rubber, 
and Subsequent Amendments 


HE text of Supplementary Order No. M-15-b to 
Restrict the Use of Rubber, and subsequent amend- 
ments, issued by the Division of Priorities of the 
Office of Production Management, follows herewith: 


GENERAL LIMITATION OrpveR No. M-15-p To RESTRICT THE US! 


F RUBBED 

Whereas, the further importation of crude rubber is im- 
eriled 

Vow, therefore, tt is hereby ordered, That 

940.3 General limitation order 

a) //efnittons For the purposes of this order 

(1) “Rubber” means compounded uid latex, and all forms 
und types of crude rubber and liquid latex in crude form, but 
loes not include balata, gutta percha, gutta siak, gutta jelu 
tong, pontianac, reclaimed rubber and scrap rubber 

(2) “t’rocessor” means and includes any person processing 


consuming rubber 


(3) “Person” means any individual, partnership, corpora- 


tion or other form of business enterprise 
(b) General restriction on the use of rubber. From the date 
if issuance of this Order until otherwise ordered by the Office 


of Production Management, no processor shall consume, use 
or process arty rubber except for any of the following pur- 
anes: 

(1) To fill order assigned an A-3 or better preference rat- 
ing 

(2) To manufacture camelback in amounts not exceeding 


the minimum amounts specified in letter dated December 5, 
1941, from the Director of Priorities to manufacturers of 
camelback 

(3) To manufacture tire casings and tubes and other rubber 
products necessary for the manufacture, maintenance or repair 
of trucks or buses which require tires having a diameter ot 
7 inches or more. 

(4) To manufacture mechanical goods, hard rubber prod 
ucts and sponge rubber products for industrial equipment, 
maintenance, and repair 

(5) To manufacture medical, surgical, and druggists’ sup 
plies 

(6) To manufacture cements for the shoe trade, and heels 
made of black or brown composition rubber only, and soles, 
taps and soling strips made of black composition rubber only 

(7) To fill orders for industrial rubber gloves, tabric 
topped footwear made with black compounded rubber soles 
only, rubber boots, and protective rubber clothing, galoshes 
with fabric tops, and plain all rubber overshoes and galoshes. 

(8) To manufacture plumbers’ supplies. 

(9) To manufacture articles for use in the canning and 
food packing industries. 

(10) To manufacture compounds for insulating wire and 
cable. 

Provided that the use of Rubber by each such person during 
any calendar month, beginning with the month of December, 
1941, in the manufacture or processing permitted by sub- 
paragraphs (3) to (10), inclusive, shall not be at rates greater 















































than the rates of consumption in the manufacture of similar 
items during November, 1941, to fill purchase orders which 
were not assigned a Preference Rating of A-3 or better 

(c) General Restriction on Sales and Shipments. Except to 
fill purchase orders assigned an A-3 or better Preference 
Rating, from the date of issuance of this Order until Monday, 
December 22, 1941, no new automobile, truck, bus, or motor 
cycle, farm implement, or other type of casing or tube, shall 
be sold, leased, traded, delivered or transferred, provided that 
the foregoing prohibition shall not apply to tires which are 
sold as a part of new or used vehicles being sold and which 
are affixed to such vehicles at the time of their sale. And also, 
no person shall ship or permit to be removed from his plants, 
warehouses, or other places of storage, during any calendar 
month, beginning with the month of December, 1941, quantities 
of any class or type of rubber goods other than tires at a rate 
in excess of the rates of shipment or removal of similar classes 
or types of rubber goods during the month of November, 
1941, to fill purchase orders not assigned a Preference Rating 
of A-10 or better, except for the purposes of filling purchase 
orders assigned a Preference Rating of A-10 or better. 

(d) Violations Any person who violates this Order may 
be deprived of priorities assistance or may be prohibited by 
the Office of Production Management from obtaining any 
further deliveries of materials subject to allocation. The Office 
of Production Management may also take any other action 
deemed appropriate, includit the making of a recommenda 





tion for prosecution under Section 35A of the Criminal Code 
(18 U. S. C. 80). 

(ce) Appeal. Any person affected by this Order who con- 
siders that compliance therewith would work an exceptional 
and unreasonable hardship upon him may appeal to the Office 
of Production Management by addressing a letter to the Rub- 
ber and Rubber Products Branch of the Division of Civilian 
Supply, Office of Production Management, Washington, D. C., 
setting forth the pertinent facts and the reasons such person 
considers that he is entitled to relief. The Office of Produc- 
tion Management may thereupon take such action as it deems 
appropriate 

(f) This Order supersedes the provision of paragraph (c) 
(1) of General Preference Order M-15, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and all letters issued pursuant to such paragraph 
(c) (1) 

(g) Effective Date. This Order shall take effect upon the 
date of its issuance 

(P. D. Reg. 1, Aug. 27, 1941, 6 F.R. 4489; OPM Reg. 3 
amended, Sept. 2, 1941, 6 F.R. 4865; E. O. 8629, Jan. 7, 1941, 
6 F.R. 191; E. O. 8875, Aug. 28, 1941, 6 F.R. 4483; sec. 2(a), 
Public No. 671, 76th Congress, Third Session, as amended by 
Public No. 89, 77th Congress, First Session; sec. 9, Public 
No. 783, 76th Congress, Third Session. ) 

Issued this llth day of December, 1941. 

DoNnALD M. NELSON, 
Director of Priorittes. 


Amendment No. 1 to Supplementary Order No. M-15-b 
to Restrict the Use of Rubber 


Whereas, the further importation of crude rubber is im 
periled 

Now, therefore, it is her ordered, That 

940.3 Supplementary Order M-15-b. 

(a) Definits For the purposes of this Order 

(1) “Rubber” means compounded liquid latex which on De 
cember 11, 1941, had not been processed or mixed in sucl 
manner that further processing is. necessary to prevent early 
spoilage, and all forms and types ot crude rubber (including 
crepe rubber for soles or any other purpose) and liquid latex 
in crude form, but does not include balata, gutta percha, gutta 
siak, gutta jelutor pontianac, reclaimed rubber and scrap 
rubber 

(2) “Person” means arn\ individual. partners! Ip, corpora 
tion or other form of business enterprise 


/ 


(b) General restriction on the use of rubber. From the date 


this Order until otherwise ordered by the Office 


of issuance o 
of Production Management, no Person shall consume, use, 
process, stamp, cut or in any manner change the form, shape 
or chemical composition of any Rubber for any purpose other 
than one or more of the following 

(1) To fill orders assigned an A-3 
Rating 


rT be tter Preference 


(2) To manutacture camelback in amounts not exceeding 


the minimum amounts specified in letter dated December 5, 


1941, from the Director of Priorities to manufacturers of 


camelback Any manufacturer of camelback who did not 
receive such a letter from the Director of Priorities may us« 
Rubber in the manufacture of camelback during any monthly 
period, beginning with December 1941, in an amount not ex 


ceeding the amount of Rubber which he used in the manu 


facture of camelback during the month of November, 1941 

(3) To manufacture tires, tire casings and tire tubes and 
other rubber products necessary. for the manufacture, main 
tenance or repair of trucks or buses which require tires of a 
size of 7:00 x 20 or larger 


(4) To manufacture those rubber products necessary for 
the maintenance and repair « 


f industrial equipment or neces 
sary to the manufacture of, but not physically incorporated 


in, any manutactured 


product other than industrial equipment 
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For the purposes of this sub-paragraph “industrial equip 
ment” shall mean equipment used in manufacturing establish 
ments, mining, quarrying, petroleum production and refining, 
telephone and telegraph systems, radio communication sys 


tems, gas, water and electric power systems, railroads, stree 


+ 


railways and buses, but shall not include tires, tire casings 
or tire tubes for any vehicle. 

(5) To manufacture laboratory and hospital supplies and 
such other health supplies as are approved under Preference 
Rating Order No. P-29, as amended 

(6) To manufacture heels made of black or brown composi- 
tion rubber only, and rubberized fabrics, innersoles, midsoles, 
fillers and backing cloths to be incorporated in shoes an 
other footwear 

(7) To manufacture industrial rubber gloves, fabric-topped 
footwear made with black compounded rubber soles only, 
rubber boots, and industrial protective rubber clothing, 
galoshes with fabric tops, and plain all rubber overshoes and 
galoshes 

(8) To manufacture plumbers’ supplies 

(9) To manufacture articles for use in preserving, canning 
and packing food, except rubber bands, rubber binders and 
similar articles used in the field or to hold packages or bun 
dies together 

(10) To manufacture compounds for insulating wire and 
cable 

(11) To manufacture vulcanizing materials, patches, ce 
ment, blowout shoes and similar items for the repair of tires, 
tire casings and tire tubes 

(12) To manufacture cements necessary in the fabrication 
of finished products. 

(13) To manufacture bottle nipples for feeding infants 


Provided, That the use of Rubber by each such Persor 
during any calendar month, beginning with the month of 
December, 1941, in the manufacture or processing permitted 
by sub-paragraphs (4) to (13) inclusive shall not be at rates 
greater than the rates of consumption in the manufacture of 
similar items during November, 1941, to fill purchase orders 
which were not assigned a Preference Rating of A-3 or better 
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Provided further, That any Person who, prior to Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, had commenced the processing of any Rubber 
other than compounded liquid latex in such manner that its 
form or chemical content had undergone a substantial change 
may continue such processing to completion. 

(c) General restriction on the sale of tires. Except to fill 
purchase orders assigned an A-3 or better Preference Rating, 
from the date of issuance of this Order until January 5, 1942, 
no new automobile, truck, bus, motorcycle, farm implement, or 
other type of tire, tire casing or tire tube, other than bicycle 
tires, shall be sold, leased, traded, delivered or transferred 
by any person, provided that the foregoing prohibition shall 
not apply to tires which are sold as a part of new vehicles 
being sold and which are affixed to such vehicles at the time 
of their sale. 

(d) Violations and false statements. Any Person who vio- 
lates this Order, or who wilfully furnishes false information 
to the Office of Production Management may be deprived of 
priorities assistance or may be prohibited by the Office of 
Production Management from obtaining any further deliveries 
of materials subject to allocation. The Office of Production 
Management may also take any other action deemed appro- 
priate, including the making of a recommendation for prosecu- 
tion under section 35A of the Criminal Code (18 U.S.C. 80). 


(e) Appeal. Any Person affected by this Order who con- 
siders that compliance therewith would work an exceptional 
and unreasonable hardship upon him may appeal to the Office 
of Production Management by addressing a letter to the Rub- 
ber and Rubber Products Branch of the Division of Civilian 
Supply, Office of Production Management, Washington, D. C., 
setting forth the pertinent facts and the reasons such person 
considers that he is entitled to relief. The Office of Production 
Management may thereupon take such action as it deems ap- 
propriate. 

(f) This Order supersedes the provision of paragraph (c) 
(1) of General Preference Order M-15, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and all letters issued pursuant to such paragraph 
(ce) (1). 

(zg) Effective date. This Order shall take effect immediately. 

W.D. Reg. 1, Aug. 27, 1941, 6 F.R. 4489; O.P.M. Reg. 3 
amended, Sept. 2, 1941, 6 F.R. 4865; E.O. 8629, Jan. 7, 1941, 
6 F.R. 191; E.O. 8875, Aug. 28, 1941, 6 F.R. 4483; Sec. 2 (a), 
Public No. 671, 76th Congress, Third Session, as amended by 
Public No. 89, 77th Congress, First Session; sec. 9, Public 
No. 783, 76th Congress, Third Session.) 

Issued this 19th day of December, 1941. 

Donatp M. NELSON, 
Director of Priorities 


Amendment No. 2 to Supplementary Order No. M-15-b 
to Restrict the Use of Rubber 


It is hereby ordered, That: 
Section 940.3 (Supplementary Order N 


ed as follows: 


VW-15-b) is amend- 


1. By changing subparagraph (b) (6) to read as follows 

(6) To manufacture heels made of black or brown compo- 
sition rubber only, soles, taps and soling strips made of black 
composition rubber only, and rubberized fabrics, innersoles, 
midsoles, fillers and backing cloths to be incorporated in 
shoes and other footwear. 

2. By inserting immediately after subparagraph (b) (13) 
thereof the following new subparagraph designated (b) (14): 

(14) To manufacture fire hose and other essential items for 
fire extinguishing apparatus 


3. By substituting “(14)” for “(13)” in the proviso imme 
diately following subparagraph (b) (14) thereof. 

This Order shall take effect immediately. (P.D. Reg. 1, 
\ug. 27, 1941, 6 F.R. 4469; O.P.M. Reg. 3 amended, Sept. 2, 
1941, 6 F.R. 48603; E.O. 8629, Jan. 7, 1941, 6 F.R. 191; E.O 
8875, Aug. 28, 1941, 6 F.R. 4483: Sec. 2 (a), Public No. 671, 
76th Congress, Third Session, as amended by Public No. 89, 
77th Congress, First Session: sec. 9, Public No. 783, 76th 
Congress, Third Session.) 


Issued this 27th day of December, 1941. 


DonaLp M. NELSON, 
Director of Priorities 





Amendment No. 1 to Preference Order 
No. M-13 on Synthetic Rubber 


YNTHETIC Rubber Order No. M-13, which cov- 

ered the use and distribution of synthetic rubber 

and which was to have expired on December 31, 
1941, has been amended and extended under Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the original order. All types of syn- 
thetic rubber are subject to complete allocation by the 
terms of the new order, the only actual revisions of 
which, other than the language, are to include in its 
provisions new types of synthetic rubber developed 
since the original order was written. Text of Amend- 
ment No. 1 follows: 
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(a) Section 938.1 (General Reference Order No. M-13) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Whereas, national defense requirements have created a 
shortage of synthetic rubber, as hereinafter defined, for de 
fense, for private account and for export, and it is necessary, 
in the public interest and to promote the defense of the United 
States, to conserve the supply and direct the distribution 
thereof : 

Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered that: 

938.1 General Preference Order 

(a) Definitions. For the purposes of this order: 

(1) “Synthetic rubber,” means all neoprenes; all butadiene 
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types, such as the materials known by the trade names of 
Hycar, Perbunan, Chemigum, and Buna “S”; organic polysul 


phides known by the trade names of Thiokol; Butyl Rubber; 


poly iso butylene, such as the material known by the trade 
names of Vistanex and Synthetic 100; and the material known 
by the trade name of Thiokol RD 

(2) “Producer” means any person engaged in the produc 


tion of synthetic rubber and includes any person who has syn 
thetic rubber produced for him pursuant to toll agreement 
(b) Applicability of Priorities Regulation No. 1. This ordet 
and all transactions affected thereby are subject to the pro 
visions of priorities regulation No. 1, as amended from time 
to time, except to the extent that any provision thereof may 


be inconsistent therewith, in which case the provisions of this 
order shall govern 

(c) Restrictions on Deliveries. On and after January 1, 
1942, no deliveries of synthetic rubber (not including poly iso 


by the trade names ot 


butylene, such as the material known 
Vistanex and Synthetic 100, as to which the operative date 
shall be February 1, 1942) shall be made by any producer, 
except as may be specifically directed by the Director of Pri 


orities; and no person shall accept delivery of synthetic rub 





ber made in violation of the foregoing clause At the begin 
ning of each calendar month the Director of Priorities will 
issue to all producers specific directions covering deliveries of 
synthetic rubber which may be made by such producers dur 
ing such mont Such directions will be made primarily t 
insure the satisfaction of all defense requirements and to pro 
vide an adequate su for essential civilian uses, and they 
may be made at the discretion of the Director of Priorities 
without regard to any preference rating assigned to particular 
contracts of order 

(d) Jntra-Compa Transactions. Prohibitions or restric 
tions contained in t order with respect to deliveries shall 
in the absence of ontrar lirectior apply not only to deliv 
eries to other persons, including affiliates and subsidiaries, but 
also to deliveries from one branch, division or section of a 
single enterprise to another branch. division or section of the 
same or any ot r enterprise ned or controlled by the same 
person 

(e) Report ‘ { all be made by producers at such 





times, on such forms and with respect to such matters as shall 
be prescribed by the chemicals branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. In addition, persons who order or re- 
ceive synthetic rubber from a producer shall furnish to the 
chemicals branch of the Office of Production Management 
information with respect to requirements and use of such 
material at such times and on such forms as the said chemi- 
cals branch shall prescribe. All persons shall furnish such 
other and further information as the chemicals branch may 
deem necessary for the orderly and effective operation of this 
order. 

(f) Notification of Customers. Producers shall, as soon as 
practicable, notify each of their regular customers of the re- 
quirements of this order, but the failure to give such notice 
shall not excuse any person from the obligation of complying 
with the terms of this order. 

(zg) Violations or False Statements. Any person who vio- 
lates this order, or who wilfully falsifies any records which he 
is required to keep by the terms of this order, or by the Di- 
rector of Priorities, or otherwise wilfully furnishes false in- 
formation to the Director of Priorities or to the Office of 
Production Management may be deprived of priorities assist- 
ance or may be prohibited by the Director of Priorities from 
obtaining further deliveries of materials subject to alloca- 
tion. The Director of Priorities may also take any other action 
deemed appropriate, including the making of a recommenda 
tion for prosecution under Section 35 (A) of the criminal 
rode (18 U. S. C. 80). 

(h) Effective Date. This order shall take effect immediately 
and shall continue in effect until revoked by the Director of 
Priorities 

(P. D. Reg. 1, Aug. 27, 1941, 6 F. R. 4489; O. P. M. Reg 
} amended, Sept. 2, 1941, 6 F. R. 4865; E. O. 8629, Jan. 7, 
1941, 6 F.R. 191; E. O. 8875, Aug. 28, 1941, 6 F. R. 4483; 
Sec. 2 (A), Public No. 671, 76th Congress, Third Session, as 
amended by Public No. 89, 77th Congress, First Session; Sec., 
9. Public No. 783, 76th Congress, Third Session) 

d this 3lst dav of December, 1941 


' 
Issue 


|. S. KNOWLSON, 
Acting Director of Priorities 





Price Schedule No. 96 
on Reclaimed Rubber 


HE text of Price Schedule No. 56, which placed 

ceiling prices on reclaimed rubber, issued by the 

Office of Price Administration on December 16, 
1941, follows herewith 


The continuity of imports of crude rubber from the Far 
East is seriously threatened as a result of the outbreak of 
. | | ] . . = — 
war with Japan. It has therefore become necessary to restrict 
consumption of crude rubber to the filling of military and 
essential civilian needs. This restriction upon the processing 


of crude rubber is expected to cause a marked increase in 
the use of all materials that serve as substitutes for crude 
rubber. The demand for reclaimed rubber, in particular, may 
be expected to expand sharply, thereby producing strong up- 
ward pressure upon its price. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has determined after investigation and after conference 
with members of the industry that an increase in prices above 


the present levels will not increase the supply of reclaimed 


rubber 


It is of vital importance to the nation’s war effort that the 
process of substitution of reclaimed rubber for crude rubber 
should be facilitated in every possible manner by holding the 
cost of such substitution to a minimum. Consequently, the 
present emergency demands that maximum prices for re 
claimed rubber be established 

Accordingly, under the authority vested in me by Executive 
Order No. 8734, it is hereby directed that 


Vaximum prices for Reclaimed Rubber 

(a) On and after December 20, 1941, regardless of the 
terms of any contract of sale or purchase, or other commit- 
ment, no person shall sell, offer to sell, deliver or transfer, 
reclaimed rubber, and no person shall buy, offer to buy, or 
accept delivery of reclaimed rubber, at prices higher than the 
maximum price 

(b) 1. The maximum price shall be the highest price re- 
ceived by the seller for a sale during the period between 
November 5, 1941, and December 5, 1941, of reclaimed rub- 
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ber of the same grade and quality, and of a comparable 
amount to the same purchaser. 

2. If no such sale to the same purchaser was made, the 
maximum price shall be the highest price received by the 
seller for a sale during such period, of reclaimed rubber of 
the same grade and quality, and of a comparable amount to a 
purchaser previously accorded similar treatment by the par- 
ticular seller or recognized by the trade as entitled to similar 
treatment. 

3. If, for any grade and quality of reclaimed rubber, no 
sale was made during the period between November 5, 1941, 
and December 5, 1941, either to the same purchaser or to a 
purchaser so entitled to similar treatment, the maximum price 
for that grade and quality shall be a price which bears the 
same relationship to prices actually received by the sellet 
during such period for other grades and qualities, as the 
price of that particular grade and quality normally bears to 
prices of such other grades and qualities. 

Less Than Maximum Prices. Lower prices than those set 
forth in Section 1315.51 (on maximum prices) may be charged, 
demanded, paid or offered. 

Evasion. The price limitations set forth in this Schedule 
shall not be evaded whether by direct or indirect methods in 
connection with a purchase, sale, delivery, or transfer of 
reclaimed rubber, alone or in conjunction with any other mate 
rial, or by way of any commission, service, transportation, or 
other charge, or by tying-agreement or other trade under- 
standing, or by making discounts or other terms and condi 
tions of sale more onerous to the purchaser than those avail- 
able or in effect on December 5, 1941, or by any other means 

Filing of Prices. On or before January 15, 1942, every per- 
son who sells reclaimed rubber shall file with the Office of 
Price Administration : 

(a) Any printed price lists or quoted prices, 
complete statement of all terms and discounts, that were in 
effect during the period between November 5, 1941, and De- 
cemrber 5, 1941. 

(b) Prices which he received from each of his purchasers 
for each of his grades and qualities of reclaimed rubber on 
all sales made during the period between November 5, 1941, 
and December 5, 1941 

Records and Reports. Every person making sales or pur- 
chases of reclaimed rubber after December 20, 1941, shall keep 
for inspection by the Office of Price Administration for a 
period of not less than one year, complete and accurate rec 
ords of (a) each such purchase or sale, showing the date 
thereof, the name and address of the buyer and the seller, the 
price paid or received, and the quantity of each grade and 
quality of reclaimed rubber purchased or sold, and (b) the 
quantity of each grade and quality of reclaimed rubber (1) 
on hand, and (2) on order, as of the close of each calendar 


including a 


month. 

Persons affected by this Schedule shall submit such reports 
to the Office of Price Administration as it may, from time to 
time, require 





A firmations of Compliance. On or before January 10, 1942, 
and on or before the 10th day of each month thereafter, every 
person, who, during the preceding calendar month has sold 
reclaimed rubber, whether for immediate or future delivery, 
shall submit to the Office of Price Administration an affirma- 
tion of compliance on Form 156:1, containing a sworn state- 
ment that during such month all such sales were made at 
prices in compliance with this Schedule or with any exception 
therefrom or modification thereof. Copies of Form 156:1 can 
be procured from the Office of Price Administration, or pro- 
vided that no change is made in the style and content of the 
form and that it is reproduced on 8x10%-inch paper, they 
may be prepared by persons required to submit affirmations 


of comphance hereunder, 

Enforcement. In the event of refusal or failure to abide by 
the price limitations, record requirements, or other provisions 
of this Schedule, or in the event of evasion or attempt to 
evade the price limitations, or other provisions of this Sched- 
ule, the Office of Price Administration will make every effort 
to assure (a) that the Congress and the public are fully in- 
formed thereof; (b) that the powers of Government both 
State and Federal are fully exerted in order to protect the 
public interest and the interests of those persons who comply 
with this Schedule; (c) that full advantage will be taken of 
the co-operation of the various political subdivisions of state, 
county, and local governments by calling to the attention of 
the proper authorities failures to comply with this Schedule 
which may be regarded grounds for the revocation of li- 
censes and permits, and (d) that the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany and the procurement services of the Government are 
requested to refrain from selling to or purchasing from those 
persons who fail to comply with this Schedule. Persons who 
have evidence of. the offer, receipt, demand or payment of 
prices higher than the maximum prices, or of any evasion or 
effort to evade the provisions hereof are urged to communi- 
cate with the Office of Price Administration. 

Modification of the Schedule. Persons complaining of hard- 
ship or inequity in the operation of this Schedule may apply 
to the Office of Price Administration for approval of any 
modification thereof or exception therefrom: Provided, That 
no application under this section will be considered unless filed 
by persons complying with this Schedule. 

Definitions. When used in this Schedule, the term 

(a) “person” means an individual, partnership, association, 
corporation or other business entity ; 

(b) “reclaimed rubber” means all kinds, grades and quali- 
ties of the rubber material recovered from any vulcanized 
scrap rubber products. 

Effective Date of the Schedule. The Schedule shall become 
effective on December 20, 1941. 


Issued this 16th day of December, 1941. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Adminstrator. 





Rubberol 


UBBEROL, a tough, rubber-like plastic material 
R sia by the Rubber Materials Division of Genseke 
Brothers, Chicago, linots, is one of the newer com- 
pounding ingredients used in the rubber industry. 
This material is said to aid dispersion during milling 
by reason of its inherent shake chemical properties 
vhich retard the formation of hard agglomerates, 
known as compound lumps. It may also be used to 
replace softeners, such as oils, greases and resins, 
commonly used to plasticize rubber during milling, 
many of which swell the rubber permanently. Rub- 
berol, according to its manufacturer, is free of swelling 
action. 
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A Compounding Ingredient 


By producing softness and lubrication without 
stickiness, Rubberol is said to improve processing, 
calendering and extrusion. It also helps plastic flow 
during molding and prevents the rubber from sticking 
to the mold due to its non-tack producing properties 
under heat. Another claim made for the material is 
that it imparts oil-resisting properties to many rubber 
compounds due to its relative insolubility in and 
absence of selective absorption fu~ mineral oils, greases 
and waxes. In addition to its applicability for rub- 
ber compounding, Rubberol is said to be excellent for 
processing reclaimed rubber and_ synthetic rubber 
compounds. 




















































































































Farrel-Birmingham 
Opens New Laboratory 


S an aid to imdustry in the development of new 

processes and materials, Farrel-Birmingham Com- 

pany, Inc., of Ansonia, Connecticut, has expanded 
the testing facilities at its Derby, Conn., plant by com- 
pletely re-equipping the laboratory that it has oper 
ated there for some years. 

The laboratory is not intended to compete with es 
tablished commercial laboratories but is operated solely 
for the purpose of aiding the company’s present and 
prospective customers to develop new products or im 
prove old ones, with the view that expanded use of 
these products will create a greater need for the ma- 
chinery built by the company 

The new laboratory was started about August 1, 
1941, and since that date an average of three inde- 
pendent companies per week have made use of the 
testing facilities. The laboratory has been found par 
ticularly valuable at this time by manufacturers who 
are endeavoring to substitute materials and processes 
for those made difficult or impossible to secure because 
of the priorities of the national defense program. 

\lready many experiments have been performed 
with such materials as rubber, synthetic rubber, vari 
ous kinds of plastics (such as cellulose acetates, resin 
ous compounds and phenolic condensation products), 
asphaltic materials, linoleum, cellulose products, paints 
and enamels. Many of the more recent formulas of 
plastic articles have been developed in this laboratory. 

The laboratory is equipped with production-size 





machines as well as experimental machines, so that 
when formulas are developed and tested on a labora- 
tory scale, tests can be completed at once in the same 
size machines that will be used for production. 

Where customers are well-informed of their own 
requirements and need only the machinery and equip- 
ment, formulas are compounded according to the cus- 
tomers’ selection and they are allowed to have full 
control of the technique. In other cases, where the 
procedure is new, Farrel-Birmingham can, if desired, 
furnish practical assistance in the development of 
processing technique. 

The laboratory is operated in such a way that the 
user has complete privacy and secret processes or 
formulas need not be disclosed to anyone. Schedules 
are so arranged that no two clients are there at the 
same time. The laboratory is under the supervision of 
an engineer who has had many years’ experience in 
the rubber and plastics industries and the operation 
of the equipment is performed only by trained and 
experienced personnel. 

The main room of the laboratory is 36 feet wide by 
90 feet long and is thoroughly modern in equipment 
and layout. With the exception of the lower part of 
the walls and floor the entire interior and the ma- 
chinery are painted white, providing bright lighting 
under most daytime conditions. Fluorescent lamps 
also provide bright illumination during the hours when 
artificial light is necessary. 

The machinery includes a size 3-A Banbury with 
two-speed drive so that it can be operated at speeds 
of 34 and 68 r.p.m. The Banbury is mounted over a 
22” x 48” heavy duty, two-roll mill, which can be 
used for sheeting out the stock from the mixer or for 
other milling operations. An elevator and conveyors 
carry materials from the main floor to the operating 
platform of the mixer, Next to the Banbury and sheet- 
ing mill installation is a tilted refiner with 21” and 24” 
x 36” rolls. This machine is driven by individual 
motor and operates at either 20 or 61.44 r.p.m. 








General view of Farrel-Birmingham’s new testing laboratory at Derby, Conn 
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Injection Molding of Plastics 


No. 4 of a Series of Four Articles on Plastics 


This is the final article in a series of four articles 
prepared by the author at our request. The articles 
covered the fundamentals of plastics and emphasized, 
wherever possible, the relationship between rubber and 
plastics. The first two articles in the series discussed 
thermosetting and thermoplastic materials, and ap- 
peared in the August and September, 1941, issues, 
respectively. The third, in the November, 1941, 15- 
sue, was devoted to the compression molding of 
plastics. This fourth, and final, article discusses im 
jection molding. Reprints of any or all four of the 
articles in the series are available without cost on 
request.—The Editor 


HEREAS thermosetting plastic materials predomi 
nated in the compression molding of plastics, 
thermoplastic molding materials play a leading 
role in injection molding. Injection molding allows 
more costly materials like polystyrene, cellulose plastics, 
and acrvlics to compete with lower cost per pound 








FIG. 1—Type of instrument used to determine 
flow properties of plastic materials. 
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By J. DELMONTE 


Technical Director, 
Plastics Industries Technical Institute, 
Los Angeles, California 
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FIG. 2—Results of some flow tests upon injec 


tion molding materials. 


phenolics, by making it possible to turn out thermo- 
plastics at a much faster rate than compression mold- 
ing of thermosetting grades. 


Properties of Injection Molding Materials 


Before examining the mechanics of injection mold- 
ing, a survey will be taken of injection molding ma- 
terials and those properties which make them suitable 
for injection. Probably no one property emphasizes 
the likely behavior of a material during injection mold 
ing as flowability at different temperatures. Numer- 
ous methods have been worked out for comparing 
the flow properties of molding materials, but the tech- 
nique most universally used by plastics companies is 
covered in A.S.T.M. specifications. This technique is 
sometimes known as the Peakes-Rossi flow test. 

The flow properties of a thermoplastic material are 
of course dependent upon pressure and temperature 
and evaluated in terms of the extent (distance) of 
flow and the rate of change of flow with time. Tests 
are performed upon small pellets measuring 3-inch 
high. These are placed in a machine as illustrated in 
Figure 1, and the material is extruded into a split cone, 
while a follower rod plots the flow distance as a func- 
tion of time. The heavy weights under the table apply 
pressure in an upward, vertical direction. The pres- 
sure may be varied from 100 pounds to 3,000 pounds 
per square inch. 
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1G. 3—Typical injection molding press used at 
the Plastics Institute 


In Figure 2 results of some flow tests upon injection 


molding materials are shown, while for comparison 
the flow of a compression molding grade is shown. 
(in the basis of flow properties various injection mold 
ing materials are compared and given empirical ratings 
such as hard degree of flow (Grade H), medium 
(Grade M), or medium hard (MH), and medium soft 
(MS), or soft (S). Thus for a given type of injec 
tion molding there is a large assortment of materials 
to choose from. In practice a degree of flow is selected 
which will fill out the mold cavities under production 
operating conditions. In general as hard a grade as 
possible is injection molded when the stiffest and 
strongest parts are required, though for general pur- 
pose work grades MS and soft are used. 

In preparing mottled compositions two or more 
colored granules are premixed before introduction in 
the hopper of the injection molding machine. Control 
over appearance and character of mottle depends on 
How-temperature properties of the respective colored 
granules which make up a mottle 

Recommended injection molding temperature ranges 
for plastic materials appear in Table I. Temperature 
recommendations should be closely followed. Low 
temperatures will give insufficient flow, while high 
temperatures cannot be sustained for too long a period, 
as they tend to lead to decomposition of the material 





FIG. 4—A section of material as it appears when 
removed from heating chamber. 
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of an injection molding machine may lead to off- 
color products. Decomposition of an injection mold- 
ing material is usually manifested by discoloration of 
molding materials, partial carbonization, or separation 
of plasticizer from the plastic. 

Control of flow properties of injection molding ma- 
terials is possible by three commercial methods: 

a. Modification of plastic with plasticizer combina- 
tions. 

b. Control of molecular weight of the plastic. 

c. Addition of monomer, or low molecular weight 
polymers, to a fully polymerized synthetic resin. 

In the case of a material such as a cellulose plastic, 
where molecular weight is predetermined by natural 
sources, plasticizer modification is the usual procedure, 
though a greater latitude is possible with synthetic 
resins, which may be controlled with respect to their 
molecular weight. 

Blending of dyes, lubricants, or modifying agents 
with the plastic may take place on mixing rolls or an 
internal mixer of the Banbury type. In the final step 
the composition is coarse granulated to give particles 
which will pass through a 44-inch to ;%-inch screen 
mesh opening. The coarse granules will feed more 
easily from the hopper of the injection molding ma- 
chine into the heating chamber. 


Injection Molding Machines 


Injection molding of plastics depends for its suc- 
cess upon the large injection molding machines and 
molds mounted therein. Designed with completely auto- 
matic facilities from feed of material to the ejection of 
molded parts, these units have proven their worth to 
mass production. A typical injection molding machine 
is illustrated in Figure 3. There are several important 
makes, which embody the following operating features : 

1. Material feeds from hopper to heating or plas- 
ticizing chamber of the machine. The amount of mate- 
rial fed is generally regulated by the amount of mate- 
rial contained within the heating chamber. 

2. Molds are clamped tightly together to prevent 
mold spreading when the material is injected into them. 
Mold clamping pressures may be as much as several 
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FIG. 5—Moldings produced in same 
type of mold with all factors of molding 
evele held constant with the exception 
thal temperature of heating was varied. 
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In fact, an excessive delay in the heating chamber 









































































TABLE I—RECOMMENDED INJECTION MOLDING 
TEMPERATURE RANGES FOR PLASTIC MATERIALS 


Cellulose Acetate.......... .... J00°-420° I 
Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate .... 310°-410° I 
Polymethyl Methacrylate Ey 325°-500° F. 
Polystyrene . 325°-500° F 
Polyvinyl Chloride-Acetate . 280°-300° | 








hundred tons. Hydraulic or hydro-mechanical means 
are generally employed to clamp molds. 

3. Pressure is developed upon the material in the 
heating or plasticizing chamber. The material is trans- 
formed from a granular structure in these chambers 
to a solid fused mass, capable of flowing under pres 
sure. A section of material removed from a heating 
chamber appears in Figure 4. On latest machines, pres 
sures on material can usually be varied from one or 
two thousand pounds per square inch up to thirty 
thousand pounds per square inch. 

4. The material is forced from the heating chamber 
through a nozzle and nozzle adaptor into the mold. 
Pressure is maintained on the material until it sets in 
the mold. 

5. After molding material dulls sufficiently molds 
are opened, pieces ejected, and the cycle is started once 
again. 

All stages of the injection molding cycle are timed 
to a split second by automatic timers built into the 
machine. Adjustments are made until optimum pro 
duction cycle is brought about. Molding cycles may 
vary from ten seconds to one minute in length. Sizes 
of articles produced depend on rating of machine, 
which may vary from 2 oz. to 32 oz. machines—the 
weight indicating the maximum possible material which 
can be injected at any one stroke of the injection 
plunger. 

Among those variables which influence quality of in- 
jection molded products are: temperature of heating 
chamber, pressure, time pressure maintained on mate- 
rial in mold, temperature of mold, and time piece cools 
in mold. These are all factors which depend upon the 
experience of the molder, and must be worked out for 
each type of job that comes along. In Figure 5 are 





FIG. 6—Typical injection moldings with articles 
still attached to sprues and runners. These are 
polystyrene parts for toy moving picture machines. 
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FIG. 7—Automatic ejection features are 

usually built into molding machines. In 

this one, the molded piece falls down a 
trap from the injection mold. 


shown several moldings produced in the same type of 
mold with all factors of molding cycle held constant 
with one exception, i.¢., the temperature of the heating 
chamber was varied. At lower temperatures there was 
incomplete filling of the mold cavities. Similar results 
could have been obtained by varying pressure or time 
of pressure. 

An important part of the heating chamber of the in- 
jection molding machine is the spreader or torpedo. 
This member reduces the thickness of material in con- 
tact with the walls of the heating chamber, making 
more uniform temperatures possible throughout the 
material as it approaches the injection nozzle. 

Injection molding machines are costly investments 
and operations must be carefully scheduled, and molds 
properly designed and aligned if a full measure of 
benefit is to be derived therefrom. 


Injection Molds 


Injection mold cavities are distributed around a 
centrally located sprue which transmits the material 
from the nozzle. The sprue bushing is centrally located 
with respect to mold cavities in the design of the mold; 
runners emanate from it. At the entrance to the mold 
cavities the runners taper down sharply to permit eas} 
trimming and finishing operations at these points. In 
Figure 6 is shown typical injection moldings with 
molded articles still attached to sprues and runners. 

The sprues and runners are trimmed off by hand 
and in many cases reground and reused again in sub- 
sequent molding operations. Some experience is neces- 
sary to predetermine at what point or points the molds 
should be gated for the entry of the injection molding 
material. Generally entrance is made to the thickest 
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portion of the mold. The molder has several variables 
to control the molding cycle and quality of the mold- 
ings : 

(1) Pressure upon the molding material. 

(2) Time pressure is maintained upon the molding 
material. 

(3) Temperature of the plasticizing chamber of the 
injection molding machine. 

(4) Temperature of the mold. 

For most operations the injection mold is kept cold 
by circulating cooling water, as it is desired to keep the 
cycle as short as possible, Four to five cycles per minute 
are not uncommon for some operations. 

Injection mold cavities require the same extensive 
machining or hobbing as compression molds. However, 
they differ in certain fundamental respects, notably in 
absence of loading space for molding material, which 
is forced in from an outside chamber. The injection 
molds are naturally designed for operation with some 
automatic ejection feature built into the molding ma 
chine. (See Figure 7). A sprue bushing establishes 
contact with the nozzle of the molding machine, while 


cavities are fed by runners which are kept as short as 
possible. 


Role of Injection Molding in Plastics 


Injection molding has proved to be a successful 
production technique for most thermoplastic materials 
It has even been suggested in recent years that rubber 
derivatives might lend themselves to injection molding. 
Naturally, there are some parts in which compression 
molded thermosetting materials will compete with in 
jection molded thermoplastics. 

The choice is often made on the basis of material 
properties of molded polystyrene, cellulose derivatives, 
acrylics, or polyvinyl resins, which are produced most 
economically by injection molding. These materials 
vield stable, tough products in a wide variety of colors 
and transparencies. Of course, they will always have 
heat limitations in service. Their good physical, chemi- 
cal, and electrical properties have established their im 
portance to the plastics field. 





Blast Cleaning of 


-ecascang COVERED ink rollers used on printing 
presses become unfit for service after considerable 
usage and must be reconditioned with new rubber be 
fore they can be used again. The _ reconditioning 
process consists of stripping off the old rubber and 
thoroughly roughening the metal core by blasting so 
that new rubber will adhere to it properly after vul 
canizing. The metal cores vary in size from 4%” 
diameter x 7” long to a maximum of 16” diameter x 
12’ 0” long, and the weight ranges from a few pounds 
up to 750 pounds 

\ properly roughened core is the key to a successful 
reconditioning job—and great care is taken with it 
so much, in fact that the job is quite costly, takes a 
considerable amount of time and invariably ties up 
production. With an air blast cabinet, for example, i! 
is often necessary to blast large rollers as long as SIX 
hours before they are properly finished 

These were the conditions at the Samuel Bingham’s 
Son Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, one of the leading printing 
roller suppliers, before they revamped their cleaning 
production routine by installing a special Wheelabrato1 


Printing Roller Cores 


airless abrasive blast cleaning machine. The Wheel- 
abrator is made by the American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. 

In operation the cores travel on a skewed roller con 
veyor through an enclosed cabinet and as they rotate 
beneath the Wheelabrator unit, mounted overhead, thev 
are blasted with No. 45 steel grit. The cutting impact 
of the abrasive from the Wheelabrator unit is so ef 
fective that only a few seconds in the blasting area 
are required for proper cleaning. 

Travel of the cores through the cabinet is continuous 

loading being handled at one end of the cabinet and 


unloading at the other. The operating speed of the 
machine is governed by the size of the roller the 


larger the roller the slower the cleaning speed. 

With the addition of this special Wheelabrator Cabi- 
net to their plant facilities, the Samuel Bingham’s Son 
Mfg. Co. have solved one of their most vexing prob- 
lems. Small rollers are now being cleaned in 20 
seconds, whereas the same job required 20 minutes 
previously with air blast equipment. The time saved 
on larger sized rollers is even more impressive. 





Skin Tests Prove Bactericide G-4 Is Harmless 


gt ERAL years ago Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., de 
veloped two new bactericides, which were desig 
nated as Compound G-4 and Compound G-11. Various 
reports concerning the properties of these materials 
were issued by the company from time to time. The 
company’s latest report indicates that considerable 
work has been done with G-4 in testing it on humans 
to observe possible skin irritation. 

In one series of tests only 3 persons (males) out of 
194 tested showed a positive reaction, the remaining 
In another study, negative re- 


191 being negative 
In all tests, the posi- 


sults were obtained in 36 cases 
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tive cases showed no more irritation than a mild 
erythema which was localized to the area of contact 
of the testing ointment. Patch testing was used. 
Because of these satisfactory results, Compound 
G-4 can be considered a safe material to use because 
substantially lower concentrations than applied in the 
patch tests would come in direct contact with the skin 
for protracted periods of time. Compound G-4 finds 
use in rubber products to render them antiseptic. It 
is especially recommended for shoes, shoe linings, 
rubber mats and slippers, where spores will usually 
remain viable. It can be milled in rubber compounds. 
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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


Better Management for the Rubber Factory 





TTI —WORKING CAPITAL 


By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


N the November, 1939, issue of RUBBER AGE we re- 


viewed 21 rubber factories before and after they had 

replaced old extruders, curing presses, controls and 
skiving machines with modern equipment. In the 
May, 1941, issue we made a similar survey covering 
equipment adequacy in 19 other rubber factories. Both 
of these field studies showed definitely that an invest 
ment in modern and adequate equipment pays hand 
some dividends and they brought to light another fac- 
tor that the management of a rubber factory must 
consider of paramount importance—working capital. 

Of the 40 plants analyzed in these 2 surveys, only 8 
had adequate working capital during the periods be- 
fore they installed modern and adequate equipment for 
processing. After making replacements, all these fac- 
tories maintained an adequate supply of working capi 
tal, a very definite indication that working capital is 
below par where equipment is obsolete or inadequate, 
which makes it all the more imperative that the rubber 
factory management appraise the processing efficiency 
of the machinery in use and take corrective action 
wherever necessary. 


Importance of Proper Balance 


‘rom our observation, we would say that at least 70 

per cent of the managements in this industry focus 
their attention on sales, profits and net worth, but dis 
regard working capital requirements entirely. This 
is bad business management. Give equal consideration 
to the adequacy of working capital, that is, the funds 
needed for current obligations, payrolls, taxes, interest 
due, processing materials, advertising and payments 
on new machines to replace obsolete or inadequate 
units, also new trucks. 

Modernization, badly needed in rubber factories, 
is often unobtainable because of the lack of working 
capital, a condition that need never come to pass where 
the management takes the proper precautions to pre- 
vent it. The reason why the majority of rubber fac- 
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tory managements are lax in considering working capi- 
tal when analy zing their figures is not so much lack of 
interest as lack of knowledge. In discussing this mat- 
ter with many executives in this industry, we find that 
they do not know much about working capital, hence, 
this article to give the facts. 

Working capital, which is the excess of the current 
assets over the current liabilities, consists of two parts: 
cash assets, comprising cash and receivables, and trad- 
ing assets, comprising inventories. When cash assets 
equal current liabilities, your financial condition may 
be considered satisfactory. Try to approximate this 
ratio at all times. If cash and receivables exceed in- 
ventories, the working capital may be lower than if 
inventories exceed cash and receivables because there 
is more confidence in the liquidity of cash assets than 
ia inventories. The latter are subject to market fluc- 
tuations and customer acceptance, whereas, cash and 
receivables are definite sums. There is no fixed ratio 
between cash and the other accounts but we suggest 
that the bank balance be kept around 25 per cent of 
current loans during the emergency. In addition al- 
ways try to keep enough cash on hand to meet all bills 
for at least 60 days. 


Use of Comparative Statements 


The comparative financial statements shown here re- 
veal the condition of working capital before and after 
the rubber factories replaced obsolete and inadequate 
equipment with new. To make visualization easy, we 
have eliminated the cents. The statements cover the 
40 plants surveyed for the previous modernization ar- 
ticles, which appeared in the issues of November, 1939, 
and May, 1941. Before replacing old and inadequate 
machines with new, these plants averaged only $26,397 
working capital, the difference between $243,438 cur- 
rent assets and $217,041 current liabilities. The work- 
ing capital should have been more than $180,000 to 
put these plants on a sound financial basis but their 
equipment was unequal to the task of providing ade 
quate requirements along these lines. 

The average net profit made before modernization, 
as shown in the November, 1939, article, was $9,631.69, 
which is 1.2 per cent on sales and 1.3 per cent on the 


$763,797 capital invested, taking the average figure for 


the 40 plants. The average net profit before replacing 
inadequate equipment with adequate units as tabulated 
for the article in the May, 1941, issue, was $27,582.02 

3.1 per cent on sales and 3.6 per cent on invested 
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STATEMENT A 
Composite balance sheet or financial statement for the 40 rubber factories reviewed 
when making surveys for the two articles on equipment modernization and equip- 
ment adequacy, which appeared in the November, 1939, and May, 1941, issues of 
“THE RUBBER AGE.” 
Before Replacing Old or Inadequate Equipment with New 
Assets 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 36,738 
Receivables ' poeeesees ais eee 74,634 
Inventories of raw materials, work-in-process and finished stock ’ catia. 4 coh 132,066 
Total Current Assets $243,438 
Land and buildings for business purposes $225, 000 
Machinery and equipment 540,180 
Office furniture and equipment 9,300 
Trucks and salesmen cars 17,775 
I I Sa a a oe ig pala be s ik wih 0 A siedtn ds eamauwenn $792,255 
Other assets, including deferred insurance, investments, and miscellaneous items $ 47,145 
TOTAL OF ALL ASSETS $1,082,838 
Liabilities 
ORS ne Oe eae eC NE yo er ee ee oe $ 74,145 
I i). bules 5.5 antl sé «aes Neb Week We Was Hae < .. 123,600 
Accrued items, including payroll, interest due, etc. .. 19,296 
Total Current Liabilities $217,041 
Mortgages payable $102,000 
Total Liabilities $319,041 
Net worth (Invested capital) $763,797 
TOTAL OF LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH ...........2.cccccccccccccccces $1,082,838 





capital, as shown on statement A. The second group 
earned a larger return on invested capital before re- 
placement because their cutters and slicers and tubing 
machines were mechanically efficient, some of it quite 
modern, but under-sized, or in other ways inadequate, 
whereas, the equipment used by those in the first group 
was practically all obsolete. At any rate, this analysis 
shows that the return on capital invested as well as 
the net profit on sales is governed by the mechanical 
efficiency of the equipment. Modern equipment, even 
though ini idequate, does have the edge on obsolete 
equipment. 

Now, let's look at statement B, which shows the posi 
tion of working capital after these rubber factories 
put their processing equipment in first-class shape, re 
placing it with units, modern and adequate. Statement 
I} shows clearly the big improvement in working capi 
tal. Now the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities is $113,256 and the current ratio better than 
2to 1. In other words, $2 of current assets to $1 in 
current habilities, im licating a much sounder financial 
position than on statement A. The net profit on sales 
for this period was $51 .941.31 for those who modern 
ized and were reviewed in the November, 1939 issue 
and $65,190.57 for those who brought their equipment 
up to adequacy, or 5.3 and 6.3 per cent on sales and a 
net return on capital invested of 6.5 and 8.1 per cent. 
The average capital invested as shown on statement 
, 1s $814,266 

So, very definitely, the condition of processing equip 
ment has much to do with working capital. Often the 
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dearth of working capital indicates the need for 
modernization but often again the need cannot be 
brought to reality because of the lack of funds. A 
vicious circle. To prevent this catastrophe, keep a 
sharp eye on working capital. When you analyze the 
results of operations, consider the adequi icy of your 
working capital with regard to all factors of your 
business. Compare its ratio from month to month, 
the same as you consider trends in sales and profit. 

bjpcn analysis will beget a yardstick with which you 
can gauge the most desirable ratios for your own re- 
Gq uirements, enable you to estimate how much your cash 
funds should ratio to current assets, whether your 
working capital is too high or too low, whether steps 
should be taken to increase it or an investment in 
plant expansion is desirable, whether provisions should 
be made to increase working capital ratio because sales 
increases are expected as a result of the business up- 
lift or the result of a contemplated advertising and 
selling program of unusual aggressiveness or the com- 
ing of a busy season with the necessity for heavy 
purchases. 

The part that working capital plays will vary with 
the season and the type of business done. Cash is 
essential only insofar as current expenses are incurred 
and current liabilities mature. These are the main 
considerations in gauging working capital require- 
ments. Incidentally, excessive working capital may be 
as bad as. too little. It may indicate unprogressiveness 
on the part of the management, too satisfied with ample 
working funds and old machinery or other detriments 
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Cash on hand and in bank 
Receivables 
Inventories of raw - materials, work-in-process and 


Total Current Assets 


Machinery and equipment 
Office furniture and equipment 
Trucks and salesmen cars 


Total Fixed Assets 
Other assets, including deferred insurance, 


TOTAL OF ALL ASSETS ........ 


Accounts payable 
Loans payable 
Accrued items, including payroll, interest due, etc. 


Total Current Liabilities 
Balances due on new equipment contracts 
Mortgages payable 
Reserves for depreciation on equipment 
Net worth (Invested capital) 


TOTAL OF LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH . 





STATEMENT B 


Composite balance sheet or financial statement for the 40 rubber factories reviewed 
when making surveys for the two articles on equipment modernization and equip- 


Land and buildings for business purposes RAE ATS 


ment adequacy, which appeared in the November, 1939, and May, 1941, issues of 
“THE RUBBER AGE.” 
After Replacing Old or Inadequate Equipment with New 
Assets 
ies tinea es ebtn Raw baaus aes ..$ 49,584 
akan igo Gl otek Rate nig Ae tA w Ani aes ena ee 55,461 
SE GUE viv dcevavenssevannage tain 100,866 
wpe SS. & wie tea ue miele hie ow $e 0te Sten $205,911 
Be en ee Pe ee Ne et $225,000 
ee Pe Pre Re fete ree 585,525 
Pineea 9,630 
EE Pee eee eT oT rT eee 21,000 
baw ls és 4ia bake Kaen oies ep . $841,155 
investments, and miscellaneous items ............ . $ 48,855 
PS rg Cee Te re er ry eee er ee I $1,095,921 
Liabilities 
a ee ee ee Peppers ee $ 33,465 
ics ately <span rie sa las wi Wisp, cM IM GA S/R BORN eRe ga So al Ss 45,300 
Li asc al ae 13,890 
Se re wes Sep Pare a $ 92,655 
ere reo Ce re rere ee ee $ 17,300 
sc nite B ikcay wide: haan. a aL See $102,000 
nis igh aie, anew patel ee eras iss ees aa .. $ 69,700 
SS RED ee eee ey Me Pa Te en ey ae . $814,266 
php vie adic ay atkins ee Acca anion an $1,095,921 








to growth. Very often, such a factory goes west. Many 
old, reliable have closed their with 
ample working capital, paid off creditors and had lots 
of cash left over after the old machines were auctioned 
off and the plant vacated. They failed through lack 
of modern ideas and equipment, not through lack of 
finances. 

The analysis of working capital from month to 
month will keep the rubber factory executive posted 
as to whether the ratio is more or less favorable from 
period to period. Watching such trends is mainly the 
reason why the management should make comparative 
analyses of business operations and financial position 
regularly. In seeking explanations of the movements, 
pro and con, an executive is in a position to take the 
necessary corrective measures or follow through along 
the proper paths and he can gradually assemble the 
ratios satisfactory to the business and require 
ments. 

A most important consideration is whether a rub 
ber factory can meet its liabilities as they mature and 
the usual device for measuring this capacity the 
working capital ratio. The management can keep 
themselves in the clear financially and go after maxi- 
mum sales volume without being straight-jacketed for 
lack of funds in business operations if they watch 
working capital trends and maintain a safe ratio to 
requirements. Then, too, the indication of an adequate 
supply of working capital normally provides a basis 
for procuring outside capital as needed. It indicates 
that a prospective borrower is not too heavily mired in 


concerns doors 


most 


is 
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fixed assets and that he has not suffered recent operat- 
ing losses, two main factors that drain working capi- 


tal. Banks and credit men consider such applicants 
for credit favorably. During this emergency, when 


additional credit may be needed to handle the addi- 
tional business, it is imperative that the rubber manu- 
facturer watch his working capital closely so that he 
can jockey himself into a good position. 

The working capital in this industry will fluctuate 
with seasonal demands. The management should see 
that the working capital is high before heavy seasonal 
purchases. We find that selling efficiency, credit and 
collection methods, affect working capital Where busi- 
ness management is efficient, the working capital is in 
variably in better condition than where the reverse is 
true. Where credit is granted promiscuously and col- 
lection procedure is below par, working capital is sel- 
dom satisfactory. The capable management keeps 

nme moving so that the cash keeps streaming into the 
till in a consistent flow. Adequate credit and collec- 
tion plein keeps receivables paying up promptly. 
\fter stocking up heavily for a busy the cash 
may be relatively low temporarily but the current as- 
sets will be converted into working capital fast enough 
to meet all obligations promptly if sales and collections 
are managed efficiently. 

This is very important at this time because sales are 
on the high road and there is a dangerous tendency to 
let down on collections because there is usually enough 
money on hand to meet requirements. As a result, re- 
ceivables pile up, notes are taken in lieu of accounts, 


season, 
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too much money is tied up in fixed capital or other in- 
vestments, overhead skyrockets with little or no at- 
tempt to contro] expenses, then comes the big dip in 
business and the company is left holding the bag for 
substantial sums or has acquired a fixed overhead in 
excess of business potentialities. 

Of course, ratios, like all other accounting data, 
should be used as an aid to the formation of judg- 
ments, not as a substitute for judgment. The rubber 
manufacturer must judge in the light of all relevant 
circumstances whether the working capital ratio dis- 
closed by his financial statement is satisfactory from 
the standpoint of financial safety and economical use 
of working capital but, at least, he should consider this 
ratio when appraising the other elements of his busi 
ness, but this he too seldom does. 

























Those rubber manufacturers and executives who ex- 
pect to emerge from this emergency with a fair profit 
and keep their equilibrium in the transition from war- 
time to peacetime activity must make sure that their 
management methods are as efficient as their molding 
machines and mixers. As previously stated, we know 
of a number of cases where the equipment is modern 
but the managerial routine gay-ninety, hence, profits 
are down under, Even in these days, with sales in the 
top brackets for all, such plants are not making the 
most of their opportunities. The rubber manufacturer, 
large or small, must understand and utilize every 
modern means of effecting tops in managerial ef- 
ficiency and one means to this end is a thorough un 
derstanding of working capital and a close check on 
it to keep it in the safety zone. 





Density of Crystalline Rubber 


Hit density of crystallized rubber may be computed 

from the results of X-ray investigations or it may 
be determined directly by well-known methods. If the 
computed density agrees with that found by direct 
measurement, it serves to confirm the structure on 
which the calculated value was based, and direct ob- 
servations of the density could be used to determine 
the degree of crystallization. Unvulcanized rubber may 
be crystallized by stretching it at room temperatures 
or by subjecting it to appropriate low temperatures 
When it is stretched quickly, an orientation of struc 
ture occurs parallel to the direction of elongation, the 
rubber crystallizes, and a change of volume takes 
place. Rubber crystallized by stretching appears as 
spots in the X-ray pattern, that crystallized by chill- 
ing appears as rings, but their measurements agree 
closely. In the past, the calculated densities have been 
greater than unity. More recent calculations have 
given lower values, the lowest being 0.965. 

In recent work at the National Bureau of Standards, 
W. Harold Smith and Nancy P. Hanna have deter 
mined by direct experiment the densities of amorphous 
rubber, of unstretched crystallized rubber, and of rub 
ber crystallized as completely as possible by stretching 
it. The full report of the work appears in the Septem- 
ber, 1941, issue of the Journal of Research, issued by 
the Bureau. 

With the amorphous material, the determinations 
were made in distilled water at 25°C. With the crystal- 
lized material, they were made by weighing the rub- 
ber immersed in a mixture containing equal parts by 
weight of acetone and water, or in amounts adjusted 
to make the mixture of the same density as the speci- 
men, and then the density of the liquid was deter 
mined. The measurement was made at —10°C, which 
is below the lowest observed melting point of crystal 
line rubber produced from ethereal solution. 

At 25°C, the density of amorphous smoked sheet 
was found to be 0.906. With purified, amorphous 
petroleum ether-sol rubber, the values ranged from 
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0.899 to 0.902 with different preparations of material. 
These densities are lower than any reported in the 
literature. The range is much less than the differences 
reported for the densities obtained with impure, and 
for others obtained with pure, total rubber. 

At 10°C, the density of crystalline, unstretched 
smoked sheet varied from 0.950 to 0.952; that of 
crystalline petroleum ether-sol rubber ranged from 
0.948 to 0.951. The density of amorphous smoked 
sheet at —10°C was 0.932, which was calculated from 
the value of 0.906 observed at 25°C. That of amor- 
phous petroleum ether-sol at —10°C was 0.928, based 
on 0.902 observed at 25°C. 

Smoked sheet stretched almost to the breaking point, 
and crystallized further at —15°C, had a density of 
0.960 at 10°C. Stretching caused an increase not 
more than 0.01 greater than that of unstretched crystal! 
lized rubber. The increase in stretched rubber is gen- 
erally believed to be caused by a form of packing in 
crystallization of a fibrous type. Higher densities were 
found only by racking the rubber, that is by warming 
and stretching rubber repeatedly; by this technique 
very high elongations are possible. 

It is reported in the literature that the density be 
comes constant at 2,000-percent elongation. Its value 
observed at some room temperature was 0.953. The 
density at 2,000-percent elongation appears to be that 
of completely crystallized rubber and, when corrected 
for the temperature used in any X-ray investigation, 
is a reasonable guide for deductions about structure. 


SUPPLIERS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Have you secured your copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK? This is the only book of its kind 
available, giving you a complete list of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada. 
Copies are available at a price of $5.00 each. Lower 
price in quantities. Send your order today. 
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HE decision to go all-out 
on synthetic rubber pro- 
duction, announced by 
Jesse Jones in his capacity 
of Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, word of which reached us just before this issue 


All-Out on 
Synthetic Rubber 


went to press, is without question the best possible 
move which could be made by the government under 
today’s unusual situation to guarantee sufficient rubber 
for war and certain essential civilian requirements. 
Irrespective of the great confidence the nation has in 
the ability of its armed forces to turn the tide in the 
Far East to the advantage of the United Nations, we 
must proceed on the assumption that crude rubber ship- 
ments from that area are lost to us for possibly several 
years to come, and we must have rubber to fight. 

The editors of this publication are well aware of the 
tremendous difficulties which face an all-out synthetic 
rubber program which has as its goal productive ca- 
pacity of 400,000 tons per year, the figure mentioned 
by Mr. Jones. These difficulties not only include those 
concerned with securing the necessary construction 
materials and the delicate machinery and equipment 
needed, as well as the construction of plants to produce 
butadiene and styrene and other chemicals required in 
the manufacture of the synthetic rubbers of today, but 
those involved in the successful operation of the plants 
once they are completed. Operators of present plants 
well know the problems connected with the main 
tenance of uniform quality. Fortunately, the best 
scientific brains of the rubber industry will be available 
to the government in its gigantic undertaking, which 
will cost a minimum of $400,000,000. 

A review of the present situation in crude rubber 
supplies reveals the wisdom of the government’s de- 
cision to back synthetic rubber production to the hilt, 
despite the tremendous cost involved, the difficulties 
faced, and the economic problem which will follow the 
eventual peace. Estimates of total crude rubber on 
hand and afloat, including all stocks in the hands of the 
government, range from 600,000 to 750,000 long tons. 
According to Mr. Jones, there are close to 600,000 
tons on hand and but little afloat.- Without processing 
restrictions, this would be enough for the coming 
year; with the new processing restrictions it might be 
stretched to two and possibly to two and one-half 
years, but with extreme hardship on civilian morale. 
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The first “substitute” for crude rubber is reclaim. 
Production of reclaim in the year 1940 amounted to 
208,970 tons. For the year of 1941 production is esti- 
mated at 270,000 tons. Reclaimers are now said .o be 
operating on the basis of 320,000 tons per year. It is 
doubtful whether they can step up production consid- 
erably above that rate, although they will try. But the 
point must be stressed that beyond a certain point the 
production of reclaim will dwindle instead of increase, 
because scrap rubber supplies, which come largely 
from discarded tires and tubes, will become increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, due to restriction of tire manu- 
facture and rationing of tire stocks. Reclaim can be 
worked two or three times, not indefinitely, and so the 
availability of reclaim has its limitations. 

Two additional possibilities are the widespread cul- 
tivation of guayule in this country and crude rubber in 
the Latin American Countries. There is no doubt 
that 50,000 acres or even 75,000 acres could be planted 
to guayule in a reasonably short time, but even should 
the shrubs be harvested within a year of planting, 
which is possible but highly inadvisable, only some 
50,000 tons of rubber could be secured. Spreading 
cultivation to additional acreage is not as easy as it 
sounds, since irrigation would have to be provided in 
most available areas. The crude rubber planting pro- 
gram in South America may be instantly dismissed as 
a solution to the present crude rubber program, since 
it will take from seven to ten years before any large 
quantities can be secured. The Hevea brasiliensis re- 
fuses to be rushed. None of the other solutions ad- 
vanced, such as cultivation of the Russian Kok-Sagyz 
or Tau-Sagyz, hold the answer to the immediate prob- 
lem. 

In view of all these factors, the government’s move 
on synthetic rubber, which has certain basic advantages 
over all forms of crude rubber, particularly in resist- 
ance to oils and greases, while offering most of rub- 
ber’s specific advantages, is, in our belief, the smartest 
one possible. It will guarantee sufficient rubber, within 
18 to 24 months, even if it falls short of the ultimate 
goal, to keep rubber factory wheels turning for the 
war effort. We cannot afford to consider the economic 
aspects which will arise after the war. It looks like a 
hard war and a long war, and all-out production on 
synthetic will furnish the solution to this country’s 
problem of rubber, come what may in the Far East. 
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PRODUCTION OF CIVILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CUT 80% IN DRASTIC CURTAILMENT ORDER 


XNTENDED warfare in the Pacific has brought the expected drastic 

regulations in the manufacture and sale of rubber products. Faced with 
the tact of Japanese invasion in British Malaya and now (this is being 
12) of the Netherlands East Indies, the government 
has proceeded and is proceeding on the assumption that all shipments of 
crude rubber from the Far East have been cut off completely, and have 
regulated rubber consumption in the United States on that belief. It is not 
quite true that all such shipments have been cut off, although at least 50% 
of all Malayan rubber producing areas is in Japanese hands at this writing, 
is well as other centers, including British North Borneo and Sarawak, but 


the rubber industry is wholeheartedly behind the government’s action, even 


written on January 


though dozens of small manufacturers, especially those engaged in pro 
ducing latex products solely for the so-called “luxury” trade, have been 
hard hit and in many cases have already closed their factories until such 
tume when additional supplies can be made available and some of the 
drastic regulations lifted. 

Included among reg 


have been imposed on the industry since 





ulations which 





the outbre: of vanese hostilities on facture, maintenance or repair of trucks 
December 7 are t lowing: (1) Pr or buses which require tires having a 
luction of civilian rubber products has diameter of 7 inches or more 
been held down to a maximum of 10,000 (3) Mechanical goods, hard rubber 
luction of products and sponge rubber products for 
industrial equipment, maintenance and 
repair 
(4) Medical, surgical and druggists’ 
supplies 
(5) Cement for the shoe trade, and 
heels made of black or brown composi 
tion rubber only, and soles, taps and 
soling strips made of black composition 
rubber only. 
(6) Industrial rubber gloves, fabric 
Process . . 
topped footwear made with black com 
— pounded rubber-soles only, rubber boots 
manu facturing and protective rubber clothing, galoshes 


with fabric tops and plain all rubber 


regulations onsumption ot 


rubber lan feet of » order on this overshoes and galoshes 


Order No M 


Ss f Rubber. Articles for use in the canning 


‘lumbers’ supplies 


where in and packing food industry 
(Y) Compout Is for insulatir 


1 Manage and cable 


Was issued 


s object was to aT ee , 
Limitation of Amount 


prod 


\lanufacturers of these products, with 
the exception of camelback, were not 
permitted under this order to use more 

ference rubber in any calendar month than they 
used in the manufacture of similar items 
eneral November, 1941, 
(1) Camelback, u mou ot except in the case of orders bearing a 


, 
rating llowing 


during the month of 


eeding the mu ints specified preterence rating of A-3 or better. This 


letter dated Decer I 1941, trom same order restricted the sale of tires 


the Director of Priority to manutac or tubes completely, pending the ration 


turers of camelback ing program, with certain exceptions, 
(2) Tire casings ; tubes and other such as tires used and sold with new 


rubber products necessary for the manu and used automobiles 





All-Out for Synthetic 


Just as this issue went to press 
it was learned that the govern- 
ment has decided to go all-out 
on synthetic rubber production to 
guarantee sufficient rubber sup- 
plies. Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, stated on January 
12 that the R.F.C. is authorizing 
construction of facilities for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber 
to an annual capacity of 400,000 
tons. Here are the highlights of 
the program: 

1. Cost, $400,000,000, including 
facilities for essential chemicals. 
2. Patents have been pooled. 

3. Companies participating in- 
clude major rubber, chemical and 
oil companies. 

4. Industry will be permitted to 
furnish any part of capital it 
wishes but R.F.C. will furnish 
complete amount if needed. 

5. Expanded facilities to be in 
operation by mid-1943. 

6. Cost of synthetic rubber to 
government will be about 30c a 
pound. 

Full details of the program will 
be published in our next issue. 











\ quick review of the hardship im 
posed on both the rubber manufacturing 
industry and the general consumer re- 
sulted in the issuance of the first of two 
amendments to the Supplementary Order 
The first amendment, issued by the 
O.P.M. on December 22, expanded the 
list of eligible classifications and clari 
fied several of the original classifications 
Three additional classifications permitted 
were: 

(1) Vulcanizing 
cement, blowout shoes and similar items 


materials, patches, 


for the repair of tires and tubes 

(2) Cements necessary in the fabrica- 
tion ef finished products 

(3) Bottle nipples for feeding infants 


Classifications Clarified 


The amendment made the following 
clarifications of previous classifications : 

(a) Any manufacturer of camelback 
who did not receive a letter dated De- 
cember 5 from the Director of Priorities 
with regard to minimum amounts may 
use rubber in the manufacture of camel- 
back during any monthly period, be 
ginning with December, 1941, in an 
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m Free flowing Micronex 
Beads, through their 
greater speed of unloading, 






are contributing to more 
economical production. 
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Now Unloading Time Is Important 


The remarkably uniform size and shape and outstanding free- 
dom from fines which Micronex Beads display is not just a 
matter of good appearance. Far more important than the 
superficial aspects are the practical handling differences 
involved. 


(1) More rapid unloading, and (2) Less residue after unload- 
ing averaging less than 0.02%. 


With bulk handling layouts on which our engineers have co- 
operated, full cars of free flowing Micronex Beads are unloaded 
in 32 to 4 hours, and unloaded so completely that only 10 
to 12 Ibs. can be removed from all three hoppers when the 
cars are returned to our plants. 


Dusty blacks are sluggish in the unloading operation and 
require much longer unloading periods for an operation which 
is less complete. 


Particularly now when labor costs are high and labor economy 
has become essential, the greater speed at which Micronex 
Beads can be unloaded is an item of genuine importance. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. + COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR MANUFACTURER 
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amount not exceeding the amount he 
used during November, 1941. 

(b) The term “industrial equipment,” 
for which mechanical goods, hard rub- 
er products and sponge rubber products 
may be made, was defined to mean 
“equipment used in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, mining, quarrying, petroleum 
production and refining, telephone and 
telegraph systems, radio communication 
systems, gas, water and electric power 
systems, railroads, street railways and 
buses, but shall not include tires, tire 
‘“asings, or tire tubes for any vehicle.” 

(c) Instead of “medical, surgical and 
lruggists’ supplies,” rubber may be used 
in the manufacture of “laboratory and 
hospital supplies and such other health 
supplies as are approved under Prefer- 
ence Rating Order No. P-29. as 
amended.” 

(d) The heel and sole classification is 
to also include “rubberized fabrics, in- 
nersoles, midsoles, fillers and backing 
‘loths to be incorporated in shoes and 
other footwear.” (Epitor’s Note: The 
wording of this portion of the amend- 
ment omitted reference to soles, taps and 
soling strips of black composition rub 
her only, included in the original classi- 
fication, and accordingly these were re- 
nserted with the issuance of the second 
amendment ) 

(e) Reference to the use of rubber 
n products for the canning and food 
packing industry was changed to “pre 
serving, canning and packing foods, ex- 
‘ept rubber bands, rubber binders and 
similar articles used in the field or to 
hold packages or bundles together.” 
The second amendment to the Sup- 
plementary Order, in addition to cor- 
recting the wording on the heel and sole 
‘lassification, also permitted another eli 


gible classification, i.e., fire hose and 
other essential items for fire extinguish 
ing apparatus. This latest amendment 
vas issued on December 27. The of- 


heial amendments are printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue (see page 266), 
along with the original order restricting 
ie use of rubber (Additional amend- 


ments are to he expected 


Official Relief Pending 

The instant effect of the Supplement 
ary Order, and its subsequent amend- 
ments, was to practically paralyze cer- 
tain branches of the rubber industry 
This was to he expected, but official 
Washington is not unaware of the dif- 
iculties caused by its actions and it is 
hoped that some relief may shortly be 
extended. In the event that the United 
Nations turn the tide in the Far East 
sooner than is expected, then such re- 
lief will come quicker than anticipated, 
since the resumption of crude rubber 
shipments on a full scale would restore 
he rubber industry to normalcy 

Some of the effects of the rubber re- 
striction orders are already apparent; 
others will come to light soon. Chief 
among those products immediately af- 
rected are toy balloons, golf balls, tennis 
balls, household gloves, toys, and other 
of the so-called luxury items. Announce- 
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ment of restrictions resulted in runs on 
these products throughout the country. 
These and other civilian rubber prod- 
ucts, up to the time of regulation of 
consumption, were consuming approxi- 
mately 47,000 tons of rubber per month. 
The grand total will be restricted to 
less than 10,000 tons a month. How 
many workers might be temporarily dis 
placed as a result of the regulation is 
difficult to say, but in some quarters 
it was believed that at least 20,000 might 
be put out of work for a short time 
while total industry readjustment takes 
place. In the month of October, 1941, 
the industry had 41,700 actual production 
workers, the highest number in ten 
years. 
Appeals Made to Washington 

Several appeals by affected industries 
have already been made to the O.P.M. 
Golf ball manufacturers, for instance, 
have asked that sufficient rubber be re 
leased to provide for the re-covering of 
used golf balls. The cover of a golf 
all, they point out, requires less than 
one-third of the rubber used in the en- 
tire ball, so that a _ relatively small 
amount of rubber would go far toward 
maintaining the sport. Tennis ball 
manufacturers are in a more difficult 
position, since tennis balls cannot be re- 
covered and have a life expectancy of 
only six or seven months, even with 
vacuum packing. Manufacturers of 
foundation garments, too, have requested 
an allotment necessary for production of 
elastic garments. Since rubber thread 
constitutes part of practically every cor- 
set, complete curtailment of rubber for 
such use would mean an end to con- 
temporary styles. 

The ban on passenger car tire pro- 
duction, and the regulations concerning 
the sale of existing stocks, has of course 
resulted in tremendous gains for the re- 
treading and recapping industry. Sug- 
gestions for conserving rubber on tires 
have been advanced by government 
agencies, tire manufacturers, the Rubbe1 
Manufacturers Association, and others. 
Warnings as to the condition of tires 
which may be suitable for retreading or 
recapping have been issued. The buying 
public is being protected in all ways 
possible. 

When the tire rationing program was 
first announced, Price Administrator 
Henderson intimated that protection to 
the consumer would be extended where 
retreaded and used tires were concerned 
This protection appeared on January 11 
in the form of an emergency schedule 


f maximum prices for retreadable tire 
carcasses and retreads. This schedule, 
which goes into effect on January 19, 
sets ceiling prices on the various sizes 
of used tire carcasses in such condition 
as to warrant retreading, for the actual 
retreading or recapping, and for re- 
treaded and recapped tires. Specified top 
prices are set according to the market 
price of camelback and the depth of 
the new tread. Price ceilings for sec- 
ond-hand tires (which can be used with 
out retreading), are promised within a 





few days. The cost of retreading and 
recapping a passenger car tire runs 40 
to 50% of the cost of a new tire, and 
gives 75 to 80% of new tire mileage. Re- 
treaded tires are not affected by the tire 
rationing program. 

The obvious question facing the gov- 
ernment is what steps are to be taken 
to increase the supply of crude rubber 
available to the domestic rubber manu- 
facturing industry. In a statement is- 
sued by the Office for Emergency Man 
agement on January 2, three things can 
be done to stretch our rubber supply, 
as follows: 

(1) Encourage by all means possible 
the gathering of wild rubber in the 
\mazon region of South America. 

(2) Embark on a large scale growing 
program of guayule. 

(3) Enlarge rapidly the production 
of synthetic rubber. 

\ll three of these possibilities are re- 
ceiving attention, as well as others, in- 
cluding increased production of reclaim 
ed rubber, and steps advanced and taken 
are discussed in the following sections 
levoted to each particular field. (Enpt1- 
ror’s Notre: See also special program 
for synthetic rubber, announced on Jan- 
uary 12, on page 280). 


Military Rubber Requirements 


Some indication of the role alloted to 
the rubber manufacturing industry in the 
war effort is found in the recent address 
made to Congress by President Roose- 
velt on the state of the union. The 
President asked for 45,000 tanks in 1942 
and 75,000 in 1943; 60,000 planes in 1942 
and 125,000 in 1943; 8,000,000 tons of 
shipping in 1942 and 10,000,000 tons in 
1943. 

Under this plan, according to Wil- 
liam O'Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., this means 45,000 
tons of rubber for tanks in 1942 and 
75,000 tons in 1943 (a modern tank re- 
quiring approximately one ton of rub- 
ber in its construction) ; 30,000 tons of 
rubber for planes in 1942 and 62.500 in 
1943 (a plane averages a half ton of 
rubber): 100,000 tons of rubber for 
shipping in 1942 and 120,000 in 1943. 

This adds up to a total of 395,000 
tons of rubber in the next two years, 
without considering the rubber needed 
for trucks and scout cars, gas masks, 
barrage balloons, and other essential war 
equipment. 

Additional figures regarding rubber 
requirements of war materials, some of 
which are included in the estimates given 
above, are the following, taken from a 
list of military requirements needing rub- 
ber compiled by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management: 

Bullet-proof gas tanks used on flying 
fortresses (1,246 lbs.) ; on pursuit planes 
(90 lbs.); pneumatic rafts (29 Ibs.): 
tires for airplanes (35 to 95 lbs.) ; inner 
tubes (24 to 55% Ibs.) ; 75-mm. gun car- 
riages (175.3 Ibs.) ; 37-mm. anti-aircraft 
gun carriages (190 Ibs.); scout cars 
(339 Ibs.); troop carriers (332 Ibs.) ; 
cable assemblies used by signal corps 



































































































(150 ibs.); ramecoats (2 lbs.) ; ten- 


2.14 

ton pontoon bridges (3,200 lbs.); 28 
ton medium tank (1,750 libs.) ; gas mask 
(1.81 Ibs.) ; 35,000-ton battleship (150, 
000 Ibs.) ; 2'%4-ton truck (525 lbs.); % 
ton truck (125 Ibs.). In addition, two 
hundredths of a pound of rubber go into 
every roll of adhesive plastet 

As near as an be determined, the 
government was in control of approx! 
mately 750.000 tons of crude rubber at 
the year-end, of which about 600,000 
was on hand and the balance afloat. The 


7 


fate of some of the rubber afloat is o 


course in doupt, put it 1s believed that 


by far the major portion will arrive 


safely in this country. 

Consumption of rubber in the United 
States for the year of 1941 is estimated 
at approximately 725,000 tons, compared 
with 648,500 in 1940, and 592,000 in 1939 
Consumption of reclaimed rubber in the 
first ten months of 1941 amounted to 
213,000 tons and production to 229,000, 
which compares with 157,000 and 172,000, 
respectively, in the previous year. Pro 
duction of synthetic rubber for all of! 
1941 may have reached 15,000 tons 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SPECIFIC BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


For the convenience of our readers 
the trends and developments in the vari 
ous branches of the rubber industry have 


been grouped below by specific subjects 


Rationing of Tires 


The month-long “holiday” on the man 
ufacture and sale of new tires for pas 
senger car automobiles, decreed by the 
O.P.M. immediately after the Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor, was succeeded 
on January 5 by a stringent rationing 
program, officially termed Supplementary 
Order No. M-1l5-c to Restrict Trans 
actions in New Rubber Tires, Casings, 
and Tubes. The order sets up national 
quotas, limits the sale of tires and tubes 
to certain types of vehicles only, provides 
machinery in the form of local tire ra 
tioning boards, and was followed by a 
price ceiling to provide protection to 
the consume: Retreaded, recapped or 
all-reclaim tires, however, may still be 
freely purchased, although regulations 
concerning the sale of such tires are ex 
pected 


356,974 Tires for January 


An indication of how drastic the tire 


rationing program was made is found 
in the ration fixed for the month of 
January ( nly 356,974 tires MAY he pur 
chased in that month throughout the 
United States Of that amount there is 
a maximum of 114,191 tires for pas 
senger cars, motorcycles and light trucks, 
a light truck being defined as one of less 
than 1% tons, and a total of 242,783 
for buses and trucks. Two reasons for 
the necessity of this program are ad 


vanced: (1) The necessity for immedi 


ate conservation of all possible crude 
rubber and stretching existing supplies 
as long as possible - (2) Subsequent con 
cessions can be made, if the regulations 
prove too stringent for morale, without 
upsetting the entire program. Normally, 
the demand for tires reaches 4,000,000 
per month. The quotas were based on 
industrial and governmental data 
Persons on the eligible list seeking to 
buy new tires first have to fill out an 
application form, provided by the local 
tire rationing board: this form must 
then be presented to tire inspectors, con 


sisting of dealers and garagemen auth 


orized by the local boards; if the in- 
spector determines that the tire which 
the applicant desires to replace is unsafe, 
cannot be repaired, reconditioned or re 
treaded, and that a new tire is necessary 
for operation of the vehicle, he so certi 
hes on the application form, which is 
then returned to the board; if the board 
then determines that the vehicle falls 
within the eligible classification, a cer 
tificate is issued, upon presentation of 
which any dealer will sell the holder of 
that certificate a tire or tires. The cer 
tificate will be honored only within 30 
days of issuance. Old tires must be 
turned in when new ones are purchased 
Local tire rationing boards consist of 
three members each. They receive in- 
structions from and make reports to 
county, city or state administrators 
New York City, for example, has a 
tire rationing board of six members, 
headed by Harold W. McGraw, vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish 
ing Co., as chairman, with one repre 
sentative for each of the city’s five bor 
oughs. Several local boards function in 
each borough. In states where no local 
rationing administrator has been aj 
pointed the local boards will receive al 
lotments direct from the state director. 
In issuing certificates for the purchase 
of tires, the local boards are limited 
to 25% of their monthly quota during 


the first seven days, 25% each in the 
next two seven-day periods, and 25% 


for the balance of the month No local 
board can issue purchase certificates for 
more tires than are covered by its month 
ly quota. The quotas are valid for one 
month only and unused parts of any 
quota do not carry over to the ensuing 
month. Quotas for ensuing months will 
be announced by the O.P.A. on the 20th 
of each preceding month. 


List of Eligible Vehicles 


According to the official order re 
stricting transactions in new rubber tires, 
casings and tubes (Supplementary Order 
No. M-15-c), no certificate shall be is 
sued by any local tire rationing board 
unless the applicant certifies (and 
proves) that the tire, casing or tube 
for which the application is made is to 
e mounted on one of the following list 


} 


of eligible vehicles: 


(a) On a vehicle which is operated by 
a physician, surgeon, visiting nurse, or a 
veterinary, and which is used principally 
for professional services 

(b) On an ambulance 

(c) On a vehicle used exclusively for 
one or more of the following purposes: 

1. To maintain fire-fighting serv- 
ices ; 

2. To maintain necessary public 

police services ; 

3. To enforce such laws as relate 
specifically to the protection of pub 
lic health and safety; 

4. To maintain garbage disposal 
and other sanitation services ; 

5. To maintain mail services 

(d) On a vehicle, with a capacity ot 
10 or more passengers operated exclu 
sively for one or more of the following 
purposes : 

1. Transportation of passengers as 
part of the services rendered to the 
public by a regular transportation 

system ; 


2. Transportation o 1 


students and 


teachers to and from school; 

3. Transportation of employees to 
or from any industrial or mining 
establishment or construction project, 
except when public transportation 
facilities are readily available 
(e) On a truck operated exclusively 

for one or more of the purposes stated 
in the preceding sections or for one or 
more of the following purposes 

& Transportation of ice, and ot 
fuel; 

2. Transportation of material and 
equipment for the building and 
maintenance of public roads; 

3. Transportation of material and 
equipment for the construction and 
maintenance of public utilities; 

4. Transportation of material and 
equipment for the construction and 
maintenance of production facilities ; 

5. Transportation of material and 
equipment for the construction of 
defense housing facilities and mil- 
itary and naval establishments ; 

6. Transportation essential to ren 
der roofing, plumbing, heating, and 
electrical repair services; 

7. Transportation by any commor 
carrier ; 

8. Transportation of waste and 
scrap materials ; 

9. Transportation of raw mate 
rials, semi-manufactured goods, and 
finished products, including farm 
products and foods, provided that no 
certificate shall be issued for a new 
tire, casing, or tube to be mounted 
on a truck used (a) for the trans- 
portation of commodities to the ulti- 
mate consumer for personal, family, 
or household use; or (>) for trans 
portation of materials for construc 
tion and maintenance except to the 
extent specifically provided by sub 
sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this sec 
tion (¢). 

(f) On farm tractors or other farm 
implements, other than automobiles or 
trucks, for the operation of which rub- 
ber tires, casings, or tubes are essential. 
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(g) On industrial, mining, and con- 
struction equipment, other than automo- 
iles or trucks, for the operation of 
vhich rubber tires, casings, or tubes are 
essential, 

The official order restricting transac- 
ions in the sale of tires and tubes has, 
of course, many ramifications. It lists 
onditions under which tires may be 
sold. It permits the sale of tires to 
covernment agencies and certain of the 
United Nations, as well as to holders of 
\-3 or higher preference ratings subject 
to certain regulations. It calls for the 
maintenance of records, allows for audits 
and inspections, and contains penalties 
for violations. The order is dated De 
ember 26, 1941 

An amendment to Supplementary Or 
ler No. M-15-c, issued on January 5, 
requires manufacturers of new tires and 
tubes to secure written approval of the 
Director of Priorities of the O.P.M. be- 
fore making sales to manufacturers of 
new vehicles requiring such tires and 
tubes for original equipment. The 
amendment also provides that records of 
such sales must be kept by the tire man- 
ufacturers and that reports in connection 
with such sales shall be made from time 
to time as required by the O.P.M 

Another amendment, issued on Janu- 
persons on the 


ary 9, provides that 


eligible list will be permitted to lease 
new tires and tubes from the manufac 
turer, with certain reservations. This 
action was designed to facilitate inter- 
state transportation of passengers. Bus 
lines customarily operate under tire and 
tube leasing made direct 
with the manufacturers. This leasing 
privilege, however, is extended only to 


agreements, 


persons who were operating under leas 
ing arrangements at the time the ban on 
the sale of new tires was first announced 
m December 11, 1941. 


Early Rationing Decisions 

Because of the importance of auto 
mobile transportation in our daily life, 
it is natural that a great deal of con 
fusion resulted from the regulation of 
Hundreds of 
questions concerning eligibility classifi- 
cations and the like are brought before 
O.P.A. officials every day \s a result 
of these questions, and the experience 


tire and tube transactions 


of local tire rationing boards, several 
additional amendments to the original 
restriction order may be expected. In 
the meantime, the following decisions of 
the O.P.A. will prove of interest: 

The average motorist cannot buy new 
tires Average motorists include taxi 
drivers, traveling salesmen, government 
officials, etc. 

Persons holding certificates for the 
purchase of new tires and tubes may 
buy them at any store, outlet or premises 
at which more than 51° 
sales made direct to consumers. 

Dealers may sell as many tires as are 
called for by certificates presented by 
purchasers. 


© ot the sales are 


Dealers regularly engaged in the sale 
of tires exclusively at retail may sell 
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new tires and tubes to another dealer, 
the R.F.C., the Rubber Reserve Co., the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, or a manufacturer of tires 
and tubes, provided that prior to sale to 
manufacturers written approval for such 
sale is secured from the O.P.A. 

Bicycle tires are not subject to ra- 
tioning and their sale is unrestricted at 
the present time. Motorcycle tires, how- 
ever, fall under the ban. 

Obsolete size tires and tubes, such as 
a 5.00x20 or 4.40x21, may be purchased 
upon a showing of need and the turning 
in of the old tires and tubes without 
meeting the eligibility requirements, pro- 
viding such sizes may be found in dealer 
stocks. 


Tire and Tube Prices 


Maximum prices which may be charged 
at retail for new tires and tubes, exclu- 
sive of the Federal Excise Tax, were 
established in Price Schedule No. 63, 
issued on December 31, 1941, by the 
O.P.A. The 
stabilize retail prices of new tires and 
tubes sold under the terms of the ration- 
ing program. Stabilization of whole- 
sale prices had previously been attained 
through informal understandings with 
individual tire manufacturers. Further 
steps will be taken as required when 
wholesale stocks, which are now frozen, 


schedule is designed to 


are released for sale. 

The price schedule is divided into two 
major sections, relating to manufactur- 
ers’ brands and private brands, respec- 
tively. The part relating to manufac- 
turers’ brands is based on the so-called 
“standard” list prices in effect on No- 
vember 25, 1941. Prices set forth in the 
schedule are for first-line tires and tubes. 
Prices of higher quality tires or of sec- 
ond, third and fourth-line tires and 
tubes, will be required to bear the same 
percentage relationship to first-line prices 
for like sizes as they bore in price lists 
in effect on November 25, 1941. 

The same arrangement is used in the 
section relating to private brand tires 
with the exception that the first-line 
prices set forth in the schedule are uni- 
formly 10% lower than the manufactur- 
ers’ brand prices. This is in accord with 
the usual differential which has existed 
in the trade between the two brands. In 
the case of private brand tubes, how- 
ever, the regular list prices used by sell- 
ers of such tubes is followed 


Crude Rubber 


The difficulties accompanying the fur- 
ther importation of large supplies of 
crude rubber from the Far East become 
more apparent as the war in that area 
develops. Japan is already in control of 
approximately 50% of the crude rubber 
cultivating areas in Malaya, including 
Penang and Khota Bharu. As this is 
being written Kuala Lumpur is seriously 
threatened. French Indo-China and 
Thailand are occupied. British North 
Borneo is in Japanese hands, as is Sara- 
wak. No invasion of the Netherlands 


East Indies has yet been attempted, but 
one is expected momentarily. All of 
which means that shipments of crude 
rubber from the Far East will become 
increasingly difficult until the tide is 
turned in favor of the United Nations 
(Epiror’s Notre: Kuala Lampur_ has 
since fallen into the hands of the Japan 
ese, and invasion of the Netherlands In- 
dies has started). 


“Scorched Earth” Policy 


\ccording to reports from the Ma 
layan Peninsula, the British have been 
following a “scorched earth” policy in 
relation to rubber. These reports evoked 
great indignation from American rubber 
manufacturers who argued that such a 
policy would lead to considerable diff 
culties for the rubber manufacturing in 
dustry once the war was over. They 
stressed the point that the rubber would 
be of little value to the Japanese since 
they were already in a position to secure 
all the rubber needed for the Nipponese 
war machine and could not possibly sell 
the surplus to any countries 

Viewed in this light, a 
earth” policy would seem hardly neces 
sary. However, new interpretations 
placed upon this policy should allay the 
fears of these manufacturers, as well as 


“scorched 


dealers, importers and others who are 
doing their best to hang on “for the 
duration” in the hope of resuming their 
rightful spheres once the war is over 
What the British are apparently doing 
is not destroying thousands of acres of 
valuable rubber trees, but they are de- 
stroying sheds, machinery, mills, com- 
pleted bales, etc., so that although the 
Japanese may be in temporary posses- 
sion of rubber estates, it will serve them 
little. The restoration of equipment now 
being destroyed will not be a very diffi- 
cult task once lost ground is recovered. 


New Rubber Sources Sought 

The difficulties in the Far East have 
naturally led to greater efforts to se- 
cure crude rubber supplies from other 
sources. In this connection the Depart 
ment of Agriculture announced that de 
spite the war in the Pacific the program 
to re-establish rubber production in the 
Western Hemisphere will proceed on 
schedule. 

Large quantities of propagating mate 
rial representing the most promising 
strains now growing in the East have 
already been established in the Americas. 
Within the last few weeks a final ship- 
ment of 5,500 budded trees from the 
Philippines \merican 
safely. 

Nearly 15 million rubber seeds have 
been planted in Latin America since the 
program started about a year ago. This 
includes about 5 million seeds planted by 
U. S. commercial interests. The remain- 
der have been planted as part of the co- 
operative rubber program in which the 
Department is working closely with 12 
Latin American governments. 

The rubber seeds have been planted in 
nurseries from Mexico to Peru, at sites 
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selected b rubber survey parties ol 
I S. and Latin-American rubber ex 
perts These seed collected tor the 
most part im the intries where they 
are to be grow ‘ ve budded wit! 
high-yielding disease-resistant strains 
chosen trom all « he important rubles 
growing areas of the worl \lready, a 
tart ha een mace n the b iding oper 
ations everal countri In nine to 
twelve months after i tumy ~ budded 
t grow inte i tree x feet high 
vhich usuall 1 buds for 
A) more eed 


Urge Amazon Development 


L hie \mazot Valley olds at least a 
partial answer to the roblem of getting 
more crude rubber nmediately, accord 
ing to Harve ~~ tone Ir., president 
ot the Firestone e & Kubber Co... u 
a radio ad Ire made 1 December 29 
Pointing ut that the \mazon area 
shipped as much as 45,000 tons in 1912 
an that a mia a 300,000,000 wild 
rubber trees exist the rewion, he urged 
that ste] ce lake! at once to make the 
\mazor \ alle i ut Oo needed 
rubber 

\ccording te Vit restone the reasol 
why shipments « ide rubber tron 
the \mazon Valle ave cen so small 
in recent years is due to the tact that 
the current market price for rubber “is 
lower than the price needed to provid 
an imecentive to the native to blaze the 
jungle trails to tap the wild rubber trees 
and bring the rubber to market.” 

Gilbert ]. Rhodes, a manufacturer of 


New York City, has advanced the sug 
gestion that the government appropriate 


money now to buy Brazilian rubber at a 
price higher than the current market 
price, stabilized at 22%4c a pound, and 


store this rubber for resale to rubber 
manufacturers working on essential wat 
orders at the current market price, with 
the government to assume the losses in 
volved 

Spokesmen for the rubber industry 
claim that a price ol 35c a pound or! 
more would be necessary to entice na 
tives living along the tributaries of the 
\mazon to range through the jungles, 
tap trees, and smoke rubber for ship 
ment 

(Eprror’s Nore: Word has just been 
received that the O.E.M. is organizing a 
group of technologists and business ad- 
visors to stimulate activity on rubber in 


Latin America This group will have 
the support of the Department of Agri 
culture. The duties of the technologists 
will be to locate and promote the tap 
ping of wild Hevea and Castilla.) 


Status of Ford Plantations 

Some figures relating to the status of 
its Brazilian plantations were released 
by the Ford Motor Company last month 
Spokesmen for the company said that 
3,051,500 trees are now growing at Bel 
terra, the 2,500,000-acre Ford plantation 
in Brazil At least 750 tons of rubber 
will be shipped from thus plantation 
during 1942, with a total of 7,500 tons 


expected during the year of 1950. Ford's 


eventual goal is known to be approxi 
mately 38,000 tons a year, or about the 
annual rubber requirement of the com 
pany. One factor limiting rapid increase 
in production on this plantation is said 
to be the difficulty of attracting Bra- 
zilian labor. Belterra is located in a re- 
mote jungle area, and Ford engineers 
have accomplished almost the impossible 
in developing a modern plantation 

The possibility’ of cultivating Kok 
Sagyz, a member of the dandelion fam 
ily, for its rubber content, was proposed 
y Dr. Paul J. Kolachov, director of 
research and development of Joseph F 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., distillers of Louis- 


ille, Kentucky The suggestion was 
made in a report to the National Farn 
Chemurgic. Kok-Sagvz was discovered 


n Russia and is cultivated in that coun 
ry on an extensive scale 
No figures on total rubber productior 


rom thie plant has evel been disclosed 


y the Russian authorities, nor has any 
NKok-Sagyz rubber ever been exported 
No seeds of the plant are available in 
this country, but it is apparently D1 
Kolachov’s idea that such seeds could be 
secured and cultivation started in this 
country 

Extraction of rubber from dandelion, 
ryoldenrod, and similar plants, is not un 
known to American scientists, but the 
cost of such extraction has always been 


prohibitive 


Guayule 


The possibilities of wide-spread culti 
vation of guayule in the United States 
drew several steps closer to fruition dur- 
ing the past thirty days. On December 
22, with the approval of the Military 
\ffairs Committee, Senator Downey, of 
California, introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate which would authorize the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to provide for the 
planting of 45,000 acres to guayule as 
soon as possible \ similar bill was in 
troduced to the House by Representa 
tive Anderson, also of California, more 
than two months ago. On January 6, 
however, Mr. Anderson introduced new 
legislation which would provide for the 
immediate cultivation of 75,000, instead 
of 45,000 acres. In introducing the 
bill, Mr. Anderson stated that it was 
being done at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the event the bills pass through the 
House and Senate, which is _ believed 
quite likely, a new corporation will be 
set up as a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to subsidize 
cultivation. Under a plan approved by 
Paul H. Appleby, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, the guayule seeds would be 
planted in California and the Southwest, 
and the shrubs would be kept under cul 
tivation for four years, since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not subscribe 
to any plan for harvesting guayule in 
less time 

The rubber yield of one acre ol four 
vear guayule is approximately 1,650 
pounds, according to the department's 








experts, and accordingly 45,000 acres o1 
guayule shrubs would yield 37,125 short 
tons of rubber at the end of four years 
or approximately 6% of normal annua 
requirement. 75,000 acres should yield 
56,250 tons. The Agricultural Depart 
ment stresses the point that any wick 
spread cultivation of guayule would b: 
based on an emergency footing only 


O’Neil Backs Cultivation 


According to William O'Neil, presi 
dent of the General Tire & Rubber Co 
who has become one of the leading ad 
vocates of guayule cultivation in thi 
country, the Salinas Valley area in Cali 
fornia, where the Intercontinental Ru 
er Co. has had guayule under cultiva 
tion for the past thirty years, alone has 
50,000 acres available for the plantins 
of the shrub. A recent survey complete 
in that area, according to Mr. O'Neil 
revealed that land suitable for guayul 
cultivation can be rented for $10.00 an 
acre per year. Mr. O’Neil has offered to 
operate any company organized to cult:- 
vate guayule on a wide scale in the event 
the government doesn't want to handl 
such a project. 

Intercontinental Rubber is said to hav 
24,000 pounds of guayule seed on han 
at its Salinas factory which is sufficien' 
to put approximately 150,000 acres unde 
cultivation. Dr. W. B. McCallum, chiet 
botanist of Intercontinental, contends 
that rubber can be produced profitably) 
from guayule at 15 cents a pound, or 7 
cents under the present ceiling price o 
crude rubber. 

The two principal American sellers o 
guayule—the Intercontinental Rubber Co 
and the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp.—were asked on December 16 by 
O.P.A. Administrator Henderson to re 
frain from raising prices above those 
prevailing on December 6. In his letter 
to the two companies Mr. Henderson 
stressed the point that since restriction 
of crude rubber consumption was bound 
to result in increased demand for su 
stitutes “that the cost of such substitu 
tion be held to a minimum.” 


Synthetic Rubber 


Crude rubber consumption regulations 
of course led instantly to feverish ex 
citement with respect to synthetic rub 
ber. Dr. Harry N. Holmes, president o 
the American Chemical Society, urged 
the granting of a Federal appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for synthetic rubber de 
velopment, in his New Year’s message to 
members of the society, and also urged 
that substantial stocks of strategic ma 
terials, including rubber, be maintained 
by the government after the war. 

In testimony before the Senate Mili 
tary Affairs Committee on December 11 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce and 
head of the Reconstruction Finance Cot 
poration, stated that additional syntheti 
rubber plants will be built in the Unite 
States to supplement the present and 
planned capacity of 75,000 tons a yea! 
This figure, he said, included the initia! 
planned production of 10,000 tons a yea 
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each of the four government-sponsored 
synthetic rubber plants now under con- 
struction, operations in which are ex- 
pected to get under way early in 1942, 

Revealing that manufacturers of syn- 
thetic rubber for regular commercial use 
had been asked to keep their production 
figures secret, Mr. Jones stated that the 
government's delay in recent years in 
going ahead with synthetic rubber was 
lue to his inability to become satisfied 
with the methods used by various com 
panies. “The information given me 
hasn't satisfied me that any particular 
procedure is the right one,” he said, 

On December 15 Mr. Jones and H. J. 
Klossner, president of the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, held an extended con- 
ference with representatives of Good 
year, Goodrich, Firestone and U. S. 
Rubber—the four companies which will 
operate the government-sponsored syn- 
thetic rubber plants now under construc- 
tion, three in Akron and one at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn,—to discuss the advisability 
of increasing potential production ca- 
pacity of those plants \s a result of 
that conference, the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board on December 26th 
approved the tripling of the capacity of 
each plant, subject to detailed examina- 
tion of the program by the Division of 
Priorities to make certain that sufficient 
materials can be provided for construc 
tion and operation of the additions, 

Detailed data concerning materials re 
quired to execute this program is al- 
ready being acquired. If completed, the 
program will result in the production of 
120,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year 
in government-sponsored plants alone 
If the necessary equipment can be se- 
cured, the new plants would be in oper- 
ation in the early part of 1943, provid 
ing construction of them could be started 
shortly. 

(Eprror’s Nott 
decided to go all-out on synthetic rubber 


The government has 


production \ program designed to 
reach production of 400,000 tons annu 
ally, at a total cost of $400,000,000, has 
been advanced by Jesse Jones. For the 
highlights of the program, see page 280) 


Preference Order Extended 


The synthetic rubber order (General 
Preference Order M-13) directing the 
use and distribution of synthetic rubber 
was amended and extended by the Di- 
rector of Priorities on January 2. The 
full text of this order is reprinted on 
pages 267 and 268 in this issue. While the 
language of the order is changed, the 
only actual revisions in effect are to in 
clude in its provisions new types of syn 
thetic rubber and rubber-like materials 
developed since the original order was 
written and to extend it indefinitely. The 
original ordet expired on Decembe Tr 31 
All types of synthetic rubber are now 
subject to complete allocation by the 
terms of the revised order 

Several new possibilities for synthetic 
rubber have come to light in_ recent 
weeks. The Bureau of Agricultural En 
gineering and Chemistry of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture revealed that it has 
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been conducting experiments looking to- 
ward the possibility of making synthetic 
rubber and rubber substitutes from vege- 
table oils, particularly from soy bean oil. 
These experiments are being conducted 
at regional laboratories at Peoria, III, 
and New Orleans, La. Congress will be 
asked to appropriate funds for a pilot 
production plant at Peoria to enable the 
bureau’s chemists to make _ further 
studies. The process, details of which 
cannot as yet be revealed, consists of a 
chemical transformation of the protein 
molecules of soy bean meal into mole- 
cules resembling those of the rubber 
structure. 


New Rubber from Natural Gas 


From Austin, Texas, came word that 
Dr. Eugene Paul Schoch, director of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the University 
of Texas, has developed a new synthetic 
rubber which utilizes natural gas 1m its 
manufacture. This process is said to 
differ from known synthetic rubper proc- 
esses and, according to Dr. Scnoch, can 
be produced at a cost half ot that of 
synthetics produced from petroleum. 
Tires made from this rubper, it is 
claimed, will outlast crude rupner tires 
Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, nas an- 
nounced that he will seek a Federal 
grant of $1,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of a plant to produce “Schoch 
Rubber.” 

Accordi gto Professor Cec 1. Lane, 
of Yale University, synthetic rubber can 
be produced from waste gases of the 
steel and petroleum industries by appli- 
cation of a low temperature technique 
secretly developed in Russia. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


In recognition of the fact that strin- 
gent restrictions on the consumption of 
crude rubber will lead to rapid increases 
in the use of so-called substitute mate- 
rials, the Office of Price Administration, 
on December 19, set a price ceiling on 
all grades of reclaimed rubber. The full 
text of this order is printed on page 268 
in this issue. The order specifies that 
no company shall sell reclaim at a price 
higher than that received by the seller 
for a sale during the period between 
November 5 and December 5, 1941. Re- 
claimers were obliged to file complete 
price lists for the. period stated and a 
record of the prices actually received 
during the period. 

In 1940 the consumption of reclaimed 
rubber reached an all-time peak of 
190,000 tons, as compared with crude 
rubber consumption of 650,000 tons. Out- 
put and use of reclaim has expanded 
sharply in 1941 and is currently running 
at an annual rate of approximately 
320,000 tons. There has been some talk 
of stepping up this output to 500,000 
tons a year, but reclaimers believe that 
such an output with present production 
equipment would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, unless special priori- 
additional 


ties for equipment were 


granted. 





As yet, no regulations governing the 
consumption of reclaimed rubber have 
been issued by the Office of Productivu 
\lanagement and, at present, no sucn 
step is proposed. However, question- 
naires have been sent by the O.P.M. to 
all reclaimers asking them to list type 
of reclaim made, present production, po- 
tential capacity, and similar information. 
There is litthe doubt, however, that if 
the present situation in the Far East 
continues unfavorable to the United 
Nations for any extended length of time 
that reclaim, too, will fall under rigid 
consumption regulations 

Shortly after the regulations in crude 
rubber consumption were initiated, two 
of the leading tire companies—Goodyear 
and Firestone—announced the produc- 
tion and sale of all-reclaim rubber tires. 
In announcing its “war tire,” Goodyear 
warned motorists that it should not be 
driven more than 35 miles an hour “be- 
cause the material from which it ts 
made, reclaimed rubber, is not to be cum- 
pared with crude rubber.” Firestone 
dubbed its reclaimed tire as the “Vic- 
tory” tire and announced its intention of 
developing a new line of tractor and 
farm implement tires also manufactured 
entirely of reclaim. 


All-Reclaim Tires Cpposeu 


Firm opposition to the production and 
sale of all-reclaim tires was voiced by 
John L, Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and Harry P. Schrank, 
vice-president of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co. Mr. Collyer said that taking re- 
claim now and putting it into passenger 
car tires with unrestricted sale could 
mean that our armed forces and those 
agencies on which we depend for trans- 
portation of vital goods might suffer 
“every phase of the 
rubber industry should be studied in 
relation to the whole emergency.” He 
also said that the O.P.M., in making 
plans for the future, will probably take 
into account the most advantageous use 
of reclaim and will undoubtedly estab 
lish restrictions.on tires made of reclaim 


and suggested that 


in the interest of the whole rubber con 
servation program. 

In registering his objection to the pro- 
duction of “war tires” from reclaim, Mr. 
Schrank said Seiberling does not plan 
to enter this field because “tests showed 
they do not give even 20% of the mile 
age of a quality tire.” Commercial re- 
claimers were reluctant to discuss the 
possible mileage that could be expected 
from an all-reclaim tire for passenger 
car use, irrespective of the speed at 
which it might be driven, but it is be 
lieved that it would be considerably be- 
low 5,000 miles. According to John S. 
Plumb, factory manager of the U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., however, it is 
possible to make a 7,500-mile tire 


Scrap Rubber 


On December 12 telegrams were sent 
to all of the leading scrap rubber dealers 
by Leon Henderson, Price Administra 
tor, asking them not to raise their prices 
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above those i i Ly ber 5 
1Y4] If no sales re made on that 
date. the deale vere then requested t 
be guided by their most recent sale prior 
t that date. Scrap rubber dealers are 
aid to be observing the request in full 
No price eiling appit to scrap rubber 
at t writing ( lanuar 9) and no regu 
itions are in force erning its use 


i icturet 1 eT oles und 
heels were r¢ est | "! \dmuinis 
trator Henders m of hecetl eT 20 not te 
raise rice above present levels, pending 
the esults of a price tudy now being 
made. The letter, addressed to 72 manu 
facturers, also requested them to notify 
the O.P.A I vivance any contem 
plated changes wu le gl style. or 
proportion or quality of materials used 
whicl I rt iftect alit ot sole 
and heel 

\ bill t¢ make tive thett ) tires and 
Tule i Federa r¢ ‘ lut e the i 
tion 4 i t I to oT 
ré ) Kepreset il ( { cl il ( Mis 
our on lanua Ottenders would 
n pur habk | iN mine ¢ 
S1.000 o7 prisonme {t more that 
i ca Or tl , lar legislation has 
heer 1! i i ite lud 
ne Ne \ | 

ollector ustoms at all ports 
entry ave cel adv sed the Eco 
nom leter ‘ be at i nt the Othe ot 
Export ontrol not to clear. until fur 
ther 1 ( tne ¢ il ot tires of 
tubes of any kind, crude rubber or crepe 
rubles hese mmodities may not be 
shipped to any destination whatever, u 
less consigned tk trie military o1 naval 

irces of the government or the ship 
ment is made undet ) ons ¢ the 
Lease-Lend Act 

\r order prohibiti o the sale, 
ment or delivet yy producers or any 
other persons t new passenger cars 
equipped with more than four new tir 
was issued by the O.P.M. on December 
24 his means that dealers as well as 
manufacturers cannot sell or deliver new 
cars equipped with new spare tires. \ 


subsequent order, issued on December 
3l, applied the same restriction to new 
light trucks 

\ five-pomt program for the rubber 


industry which labor and management 
will be expected t ollow in handling 
labor problems arising out of the rubber 
consumption curtailment program was 
issued on December 18 by the O.P.M 
The program includes provision for the 
protection ol enmiorit rights: transtet 
of employees trom non-war to war jobs 
within plants; preferential hiring of dis 
placed workers; recall of workers by 
original employer for war tasks; and 
retention of seniority by workers in 


training for defense jobs 


Special Announcements 


Announcements concerning prices on 
various commodities and materials, as 


well as production regulations, recently 


announced by the O-P.A. and O.P.M., 


all of which hold special interest for the 
rubber industry, included the following 


\ list of maximum prices for all 
grades of zinc oxides to which producers 
have been asked to agree individually 
was made public by the O.P.A. on De 
cember 16, the prices to become effective 
as of January | Requested ceiling 
prices for zinc oxide delivered in bags 

carload lots included 7.25c per pound 
for lead-free American process oxic 
and 9.50c per pound for lead-free Frencl 
process oxides, other than U.S.P., mad 
| 
' 


rom slab zinc or secondary metal. Se 
ers on the West Coast may add ™%-cent 
per pound General Preference Order 
M-11, controlling the distribution of 
zinc, was extended to March 31, 1942. 
by the O.P.M 

\ prominent producer has agreed t 
withdraw a proposed increase of l-cent a 
pound in the price of titanium pigments, 
at the request of the O.P.A., and ae 
cordingly these pigments will sell at 
the levels of October 1, 1941, throug 
out the first quarter ot the current vear 
An amendment to General Preference 
Order M-44, which covers the produ 
tion and distribution of titanium pig 
ments, and which clarifies the earlier 
regulations, has been issued by O.P.M 
To prevent further price rises i 
waxes, the O.P.A. has requested that 
no sales of carnauba, beeswax ar 
T= 


nigt 


d car 
delilla he mace at prices eT thar 
the f.o.b. N. Y. prices prevailing o1 
December 19, 1941, pending consideratiot 
of a formal schedule setting maximun 
prices ‘onsumer importers were not 
hed of the actior 

An extension of General Preference 
Order No. M-10, which directs the us 
and distribution of polyvinyl chloride, 
including such products as Koroseal and 
Vinylite, was issued by the O.P.M. on 
January 5. The terminology closely fol 
lows that of the original order lhe 
term “polyvinyl chloride” is defined as 


polymerized vinyl chloride and its co 


| 
polymer with vinyl acetate, containing 
92% or more of vinyl chloride, whether 
plasticized or unplasticized 

Individual agreements stabilizing prices 
of dry color have, with minor modifica 
tions, been extended to April 1, 1942, 
it has been announced by the O.P.A. The 
broadening of the agreements to include 
pupl colors, certified food colors, dis 
persed colors, and other similar prod 
ucts. was also announced. The original 
agreements provided for prices no hig] 
er than those quoted in price lists of a 
majority of producers in effect on Oc 
tober 1, 1941, with the exception of pea 
cock blue and English vermilion, both 
subject to special stabilization 


Action to stabilize first quarter prices 
of benzol. toluol. xvlol, and _ solvent 
naphtha obtained from by-product coke 
ovens, has been taken by the O.P.A 
Producers have been asked that no sale 
of these products be made during the 
first three months of 1942 at prices 
more than 1 cent per gallon over the 





prices that prevailed during the last 
three months of 1941 

An allocation order applying to the 
entire burlap supply was issued on 1 


cember 22 by the O.P.M Under it 


terms, the use of burlap in the produ 


tion of furniture, upholstery, rugs, car 
pets, textiles eenerally meat packi 

and rubber industries is forbidden onc: 
urrent inventories of broken bales are 
used up. The rubber mdustry ts a small 


user of the material 


O.P.M. Appointments 


The active participation of the United 


States in the war, with its resulting rub 


ber regulations and restrictions, has re 
sulted in the appoimtment o several 
well-known rubber executive to posts 
in the various branches and divisions ot} 
the O.P.M These included the fol 
lowme: 

| LD. Tompkins, ice-president and 
director of the U. S. Rubber Co., wa 


appointed as a special assistant to Wil 
liam S. Knudsen, director-general, and 
will assist him in the handling ot specia 
problems which arise from time to time 
He is on leave of absence and wil 
without compensatio1 

\. L. Freedlander, president and gen 
eral manager of the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., has been made a 
leputy chief of the Rubber & Rubber 
Products Branch. He will assist Wil 
lard Helburn, chief o the ranch 

Alden C. Brett, treasurer and comp 
troller of the Hood Rubber Co., is now 
acting chief of the Contracts Clearance 
Branch of the Division of Purchases 
He succeeds Hiram Brown, who has re 
turned to private business. Mr. Brett, 
who is on loan, has been with Hood for 
20 years 

Charles L. Sheldon, purchasing agent 
of the Hood Rubber Co., has also been 
loaned to the O.P.M He has been as 
signed to the Containers Branch of the 
Division of Purchases where he will act 
as purchasing consultant 

Lester J. Waldron, who recently sev 
ered his connection as general sales 
manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co., with which he was associated for 
26 years, has joined the Rubber & Rul 
ber Products Brancl 

Frnest F. Pierson, of the Americar 
Steel & Wire Co., has been named to 
the Equipment & Supply Procurement 
Branch of the Division of Purchases, 
where he will act as a purchasing con 
sultant on wire and cable 

Caspar Wister, formerly associated 
with the N. W. Ayer advertising agency, 
is another new appointee in the Rubber 
& Rubber Products Branch, where he is 
acting as an associate priority specialist 

T. G. Graham, vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
management representative on the O. | 
M. Regional Labor Supply Committee 
which has the job of helping gear war 
industry to the fullest possible produc- 
tion, keeping a steady supply of needed 
skilled labor on tap, and preventing pri 
ority unemployment. 


been named 


) 
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ELECTION OF NEW OFFICERS 
FEATURES BUFFALO MEETING 





Election of officers for the 1942 sea- 


son featured the final meeting of the 


year of the Buffalo Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., held in Buffalo, N. Y., at 
the Hotel Westbrook on December 18. 
The election was the only serious por 
tion of the evening, the balance being 
given over to fun and festivity, marked 
by the presentation of an excellent show. 
The entertainment portion was in the 
Jim Cranz, who did a good 
job, based on its reception. 

conducted by 
ballot, resulted in the following officers 
Chairman, John S. Plumb (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co.); Vice-Chairman, Burt 
W. \Wetherbee (Globe Woven Belting 
Treasurer, 
Rubber Reclaiming Co.) 


hands of 


The election, written 


Co.); Secretary Howard 
Wiley (I Me 
\Mir. Plumb also served as chairman dur 
ing the past year, while Mr. Wetherbee, 
the new vice-chairman, one of the or- 
ganizers of the group, acted as secretary 
reasurer since its organization 

The entertainment program and the 
distribution of a long list of prizes to 


lucky 


donations from the follow 


iolders of numbers were made 

possible 

ing concerns 
Akron Chemical, L 

American Zinc, 

Carb« mn, 


Albert, American 
Cyanamid, Bibb, Binney 
& Smith, Continental Cabot, 
Callaway Mills, Cranz, DuPont, Farrel- 
Birminghan Atlas, Globe 
Woven Belting, International Smelting, 
C. P. Hall, Hycar Chemical, /ndia Rub 
her IVorld, James O. Meyers, Monsanto, 
Muehlstein, N. J. Zinc, Niagara Sprayer, 
Philadelp!] la Rubbet Works, Rolls 


Chemical, Ruprer AGeE, Schulman, Scott, 


General 


Stanco, Standard Chemical, Thiokol, 
Titanium Pigment, U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming, United Carbon, Vanderbilt, 


Xvlos Rubber 


WRIGHT AND CLARKE HEAD 
THE BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


\t a meeting of the Boston Group, 
I 


Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at the 
University Club in Boston on December 
12, Donald D Wright, of the Hood 
Rubber Co., was elected chairman, and 
Laurence R. Clarke, of Haartz-Mason- 


Grower Co., vice-chairman. Walter S. 
Edsall, of the Windsor Manufacturing 
Co., a Goodyear subsidiary, was elected 
Elected to the 
committee were Joseph L. 
Haas (Hodgman Rubber) and Frank 
Ward (Panther-Panco) 

In addition to the election, the meet 
approxi- 


secretary-treasurer 


execulive 


ing, which was attended by 
mately 225 members and guests, featured 
the presentation of the two Farrel-Birm- 
I Rubber” 
and “Rubber at the Rouge,” depicting 
the mill room of the future and the 
manufacture of tires and tubes at the 
Ford tire plant, respectively. Some 60 
prizes were distributed to holders of 
lucky number tickets 





n movies, “Robots and 
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TRAFLET AND INGMANSON HEAD NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 





Fred E. Traflet 


Chairman of the N. ¥ 


Group 


Fred E. Traflet, vice-president of the 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., was elected chair 
man, and John H. Ingmanson, research 
chemist of the Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, vice-chairman, of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., at the 
annual Christmas meeting of the group, 
held at the Building Trades Club in 
New York City on December 12. Peter 
P. Pinto, general manager of RUBBER 
Acre, and M. E. Lerner, editor of the 
same journal, were elected secretary- 
treasurer and sergeant-at-arms, respec 
tively. 

Three new 
three-year terms, were elected to the 
Executive Committee, these being J. W. 
(Thiokol), O. J. Lang (Arm- 
strong Rubber), and H. G. Bimmerman 
(DuPont). Remaining members of the 
committee include R. E. Casey (Nauga- 
tuck), L. E. Edland (Rodic Rubber), 
G. J. Wyrough (Whitehead Bros.), M. 
R. Buffington (Lea Fabrics), W. F. Tul- 
ev (Naugatuck Chemical), and D. A. 
Shirk (Rare Metal Products). B. B 
Wilson (/ndia Rubber World), the re- 


tiring secretary-treasurer, will serve as 


members, each to serve 


( "re sby 


an ex oflicio member. 

Approximately 420 members and 
guests attended the meeting, which, in 
addition to the election, featured an ex- 
cellent dinner, a singing troubador, com- 
edy furnished by two monologists, and 
the distribution of almost 200 prizes to 
holders of lucky number tickets. 

The distribution of prizes, the climax 
to an enjoyable evening, was made pos- 
donations received from the 
following concerns: Advance Solvents, 
L. Albert, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Zinc Sales, Anaconda Sales, Ans- 
bacher-Siegle, Baker Chemical, Binney 
& Smith, Black Rock Mfg., Cabot, 


sible by 





John H. Ingmanson 


Vice-Chairman of the Group 


Carter Bell, Cleveland Liner, Columbia 
Chemical, Continental Carbon, DuPont, 
Farrel-Birmingham, Flintkote, General 
Atlas Carbon, Givaudan-Delawanna, C. 
P. Hall, J. M. Huber, /ndia Rubber 
World, Kleinert. Rubber, Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming, Monsanto, Moore & 
Munger, H. Muehlstein 

National Rubber Machinery, National 
Sherardizing, Naugatuck Chemical, N. 
J. Zinc, Pequanoc Rubber, Philadelphia 
Rubber Works, Rare Metal Products, 
Revc.icx, Rupper Ace, St. Joseph Lead, 
\. Schrader’s Son, A. Schulman, Henry 
L. Scott, Southwark Mfg., Speed Prod 
ucts, Stamford Rubber Supply, Stand- 
ard Chemical, C. J. Tagliabue, Textile 
Proofers, Thiokol, Thompson-Weinman, 
Titanium Pigment, Tyson, United Car 
bon, R. T. Vanderbilt, Vansul, C. K. 
Williams, Wishnick-Tumpeer. 


Buffalo Schedules Meetings 


The next meeting of the Buffalo 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will be 
held in Buffalo sometime in February, 
with the date and program soon to be 
announced. Following that meeting will 
be the annual international meeting to 
be held jointly with the Canadian rub 
ber groups in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
on Friday, May 1. 


Akron Meets on January 30 


The next meeting of the Akron Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., will be held 
on Friday, January 30, at 7:00 P.M., at 
the Akron City Club. The Standard Oil 
Company will present three movie shorts 
entitled, respectively, “The Ohio Year 
Book,” “Oddities of Ohio,” and “Ohio 
the Beautiful.” 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
EARNS PROFIT OF $11,262,427 


Consolidated net income of the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. for the fiscal 
vear ended on October 31, 1941. amounted 
te $11,262,427, based "1 i record net 
sales volume of $268.091.826. which com 
pares with $8,652,607, based on net sales 
of $187,209,292, in the preceding vear 
The 1941 income is equal to $4.37 a 
share on the common stock 


The consolidated balan Y Ssneet as ol 
()ctober 3 reveals tota current assets 
of $134,837,138, including $14,399,637 in 
cash, $44,821,322 im customers notes and 
accounts receivable $74,204,310 in in 
ventory, and $2,351,868 of fully insured 
assets destroyed by fire This compares 
vith total current liabilities of $45,520, 
483, including notes payable of $5,333,204. 
foreign bank loans $5,320,781, ac 


counts payable of $14,020,410, and a 


crued taxes and other items of $20,845. 
887. Total assets are listed at $225,787 
766 

In a statement ac panvu the re 
port, lohn W Choma airmal! re 
vealed that althoug! rmuropeat markets, 
with few exceptions, remained closed to 
the company ts export busimess s owed 
a substantial increase er the previous 
vear, primarily as the result of mproved 
economic conditions in Lati \merica 
During the ear, the new plants in Brazil 
and India, as well as those in England. 
Canada, South Africa and Argentina, 
operated at capacit lotal investment in 
foreign countries now amounts to $3 
003,447, including the Liberian planta 
tions. Net profits of foreign subsidiaries. 
included in earnings. reached $2,947,154 

Vhe statement stressc tiie ncreasing 
role being played | restone in. the 
war efttort \ new uwildine is being 
erected in Los Angeles whic will be 
used cx lusively ror mak ng nullet seal 
ing fuel and oil tanks t urplanes (sas 
mask production as been stepped uy 
considerably Facilitie are being ex 
panded for the manufacture of airplane 
wheels and brake rubber nHNonroons sca 
drome lighting buovs. barrage alloons, 
foamed latex filler for airplane wings 
parachute sCatS ark severa thet Vita 


pre xlucts 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 
REPORTS INCREASED INCOME 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation re 


ports a net proft ot $1,482,954 for the 
fiscal vear ended October 31, 1941. equal 
to $6.14 ea on 241.509 shares of $5 


par stock, excluding 31,657 shares in the 
treasury. [his compares with net profit 
in the preceding vear of $981,887, after 


»? 


$450,000 inventory reserve, or $3.66 each 





on 268,343 shares. Consolidated net sales 
tor the year, after all discounts and al 
owances and after deduction of Federal 
excise taxes amounted to $19,423,259. 
an increase of 39% over the $13,956,711 


reported for the previous year 
urrent assets as ot October Sl. 1941. 
amounted to $9,249. 842. of which $3,000, 
406 was cash, while current liabilities, in 
uding Federal and state income taxes 
pavable of $563,170, amounted to $2,339.- 
137, leaving a tiet working capital of $6, 
910,704, equal to $28.61 a share. Federal, 
state, county and local taxes for the 
iscal year amounted to $1,809,642, as 
ompared with $1,237,163 in 1940 
n view of the uncertainties whicl 


ave arisen regarding supplies ot crude 


ubbe r tine directors have considered if 
advisable to mcrease the reserve tor con 
tingencies to SOv0,000 This required a 
arge of $230,450 against the surplus 
iccount According to <A \ (Gartl 
\aite, president, a large percentage ol 
he increase in the company’s business 


ast year was due to the defense pro 

vgram, with 70% of mechanical goods 

operations at the Republic Rubber fac 

torv in Youngstown, Ohio, devoted to 
' 


suci orders in the past SIX months 


SEIBERLING RUBBER REPORTS 
300° INCREASE IN PROFITS 


\ net income for the fiscal vear ended 
October 31, 1941, of $813,918, after pro 


SiO? tor all taxes, 18 reported by the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. This compares 
vith $219,488 reported tor the previous 
eal Net sales‘ were $13,693,952 and 
$9,609,826, respectively. The figures rep 
resent a 42.5% increase im sales and a 
W004 imerease in profits 

\ cash balance of $748,952 was re 


ported. Current assets at the end of the 
fiscal vear amounted to $4,619,743 and 
urrent liabilities to $1,039,215. The net 
vortl of the compan was increased 
$376.964 to a total of $5.619.215. During 
the year Serberling purchased and_ re 
tired 3.077 shares of the prior preferred 


stock and 1.043 shares of Class B pre 


| ‘ report also revealed that the col 
pany paid a $2.50 a share dividend on its 
convertible stock, totalling $67 493, dur 
ing the vear, and a dividend of $5.00 a 
share on its Class A preterred, totalling 
$93.845. No dividends were paid on the 


common stor k 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 
Year Ended October 31 Net income 


$234,633, equal to $1.06 each on 220, 
000 shares, which compares witl $13, 
812, or 6c a share, in the previous fiscal 
vear Net sales amounted to $7,626, 


220 and $5,542,745, respectively 





Pequanoc and American Merge 


The “merger” of the American Hard 
Rubber Co. with the Pequanoc Rubber 
Co. was announced last month. It was, 
however, actually an exchange of stock, 
stockholders of Pequanoc being giver 
certain shares of American Hard Rub- 
ber in exchange for their Pequanoc 
shares In this manner, the America 
Hard Rubber Co., which has been a 
principal stockholder in Pequanoc sinc¢ 
the latter’s organization, now becomes 
the sole owner of all such stock, the 
stock transaction having taken place o1 
December 26. No change in the mar 
agement, personnel or policies ot eithe: 
company will occur 

American Hard Rubber Co. was estab 
lished in 1851 and operates tactories 
Butler, N. J., and Akron, Ohio. Head 
quarters are maintamed in New York 
City. It has approximately 2,200 en 
ployees and makes a complete line 
hard rubber products. Edwin 5S. Boye 
is president. The Pequanoe Rubber Cé 
was founded in 1901 and has manutac 
tured reclaimed rubber continuously sinc 
t enlarged plant 
has a capacity of 21,000 tons a year 
F. McLean is president; C. J. Howel 
and F. E. Traflet, vice-presidents; P. B 


that time The presen 


Price, sales manager; and J. G. Augen- 


stein, chief chemist 


New Extender for Latex 


Vanzak, an organic material in emuls 
fied form offered for use as an extender 
for latex and dispersed reclaim, has 
been introduced by the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York Cit 
The total solids content is +40) to 415% 
and the specific gravity ot 
is approximately 1.50. The new mate 
rial is said to readily mix in all pro 
portions with latex and dispersed re 
claim and does not greatly increase the 
viscosity In these compounds, Vanzak 
produces a film strength and binding 
by inorganic loading 


materials. Vanzak is expected to find its 


power not given 
greatest application for extending rubber 
in compounds designed for application 


‘ oat 


to fabrics, both in saturation ar 


ing 





Carbon Black Prices Raised 


Because cost increases have gone be 
ev could be ab 


yond the point where tl 
sorbed and because of reduced revenue 
from export sales, producers of carbon 
black were permitted to raise prices 
by slightly 5% above existing levels o1 
deliveries beginning on January 1. Per- 
mission to increase prices was granted 
hy Price Administrator Leon Hendet 
son on December 16. Prices on standard 
domestic grades which may now le 
charged are 3.30c per pound for or 
linary carbon black in bulk; 3.55c pet 
pound for carbon black in bags, com- 
pressed or dustless; 3.625c per pound 
for carbon black in light bags, suitable 
for ink or paint 
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MORE UNIFORM PRODUCTION 
CLAIMED FOR CARBON BLACK 


An improvement in carbon black pro- 
luction that compensates for variations 
f temperature in burner houses has been 
innounced by the Continental Carbon 
which, according to 
ests, maintains a greater uniformity of 
irbon black and 
sible a rubber of higher quality. 
Weather has been practically the onl) 


ompany recent 


hence makes pos 


factor influencing uniformity that has 
not been controlled with scientific preci 
sion throughout the carbon black indus- 
try, according to Continental Carbon 
ngineers An even, controlled flow of 
uir and a constantly maintained tempera 
ture are needed for best results in the 
iniversally used channel process of pro 
luction. Yet the balance of draft and 
temperature within the burner houses 
as heen upset in even the most modern 
plants by variation of atmospheric tem 
perature, changes in wind velocity or 
firection, and rain or snowstorms 

Isothermal 


Known as Control, on 


which patents are pending, this new 
levice was invented by L. N. Conner, 
gas engineer of Continental, in collabora 
tion with engineering associates at the 
ontinental plant. In contrast to the old 
manual method of setting the draft open 


ings occasionally in burner houses t 


obtain the desired amount of com 
bustion, the new method compensates for 
any temperature change by automatically 
ncreasing or decreasing the amount of 
vas flow to the burners 

To test the effectiveness of this new 
system, one unit in the Continental plant 
vas operated for 30 days with the con 
trol and 30 days without it. Frequent 
samples of the product were taken eacl 
lay and tested with D.P.G. adsorption 
test which records variation in quality 


The results were as follows: 


With Without 
Control Control 
\verage D.P.G 


Adsorption $8.54 $8.35 
Maximum Plus 

Deviation 2 83 $85 
\laximum Minus 

Deviation 3.79 7.25 
\verage Deviation 1.04 2.23 


Opening New York Plastics Branch 


The Plastics Industries Technical In 
stitute of Los Angeles, California, will 
branch in New York 
ity, according to Francis Gudger, presi 
Institute. Dr. John P 
lrickev, assistant technical director, who 
vill be 


ranch, is supervising the installation of 


shortly open a 
lent of the 
technical director of the new 


equipment Classes will include resi 


lent, day and evening courses. Location 
ind opening date will be announced soon 


FE. F. Lougee, chairman of the Institute, 
and John Delmonte, 


technical director, 
vill supervise the curriculum which in- 
ludes lectures on synthetic rubber and 


rubber-like materials 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 21. Ontario Rubber Section, 
Canadian Chemical Ass’n, Mc Mas- 
ter University, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. 


Jan 30. Akron Rubber Group, City 
Club, Akron, Ohio. 

Feb. 2-7. Seventh Exposition of Na- 
tional Notion & Novelty Ass’n, 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
Feb. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayitair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 
Feb. 5. Chicago Rubber Group, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il 
Feb. 6. Quebec Rubber & 
(Group, Montreal, Canada. 
Mar. 2-6. A.S.T.M., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mar. 23-25. A.S.M.E., Spring Meeting, 


Houston, Texas 


Apr. 20-24. 03rd 


Memphis, Tenn 


Plastics 


Meeting, A.C.S., 


May 1. Joint Meeting of Buffalo and 
Canadian Rubber Groups, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

Sept. 7-11. 104th Meeting, A.C.S., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Rubber Division Head- 
quarters: Hotel Lafayette 


XY J 





Reclaimers Elect Officers 


\t a meeting of the Rubber Reclaim- 
ers Association, held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City on January 8, 
the following ofhcers for 1942 were 
elected: President, John P. Coe (Nauga- 
tuck Chemical); Vice-President, E. H 
Brooks (Goodyear); Secretary-Treas- 
urer, M. B. Miller. In addition to Mr 


Coe the new board of directors includes 


\llvn I. Brandt (Philadelphia Rubber 
Works), V. H. Dingmon (Xylos Rub- 
ber), H S Rovee (Boston Woven 


Hose), and F. E. 
kKubher ) 


Traflet (Pequanoc 
Named as chairmen of vari 
ous committees were the following 
Executive, L. J. Plumb (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming) ; Advertising, William 
Welch (Midwest Rubber Reclaiming) ; 
Scrap, V. H. Dingmon; Capacity, Allyn 
I. Brandt; Membership, H. S. 
\leans and methods of increasing the re- 


Rovee. 


claiming capacity of the industry were 
discussed at the meeting. 


Statistical Reports Withheld 


Following the lead set by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently, the Rubber 
Manufacturers \ssociation has an- 
nounced that it will no longer issue 
monthly reports on the importation or 
; rubber, until 
further notice, except to members of. the 


consumption ot crude 


\ssociation It is believed, however, 
that for the time being figures on cas- 
ings and tubes will continue to be made 


available. 


NEW TYPE RUBBER LIFE BELT 
DEVELOPED BY WAR DEPARTMENT 





Specifications for a new type of rub- 
ber life belt (Type B) which tests have 
indicated will be more comfortable and 
more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
durability and dependability than any 
work jacket or belt developed so far, 
have been prepared by the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

This belt derives its buoyancy from 
gas-expanded rubber which, unlike kapok, 
retains its full buoyancy when submerged 
under water or when exposed to rain or 
moisture. regardless of whether the belt 
is compressed while wet. 

A month’s submersion test made by 
the U. S. Engineer Department reveals 
no decrease in buoyancy, nor did tests 
for buoyancy after it had been under 
compression for a week while wet reveal 
any decrease. It is therefore believed 
that this material will float a man for an 
indefinite period of time, or until 
deterioration of the material takes place. 

This is in contrast to kapok which 
gradually loses its buoyancy when sub- 
merged and is of little value if com- 
pressed while wet. 


Marks 35 Years of Service 


Last month marked the 35th anni- 
versary of R. M. Neumann with the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. Mr. Neumann is 
now general sales manager of that com- 
pany. Entering the company’s employ 
in 1906 in New York as a clerk in the 
treasury department, Mr. Neumann ad 
vanced to the office of cashier in 1912. 
Before the end of that year he was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant treas- 
urer and secretary of the Mineral Point 
Zinc Co., a subsidiary, and transferred 
to the Chicago office, where, in 1918, he 
hecame manager of western sales for the 
parent organization. In 1935 he re- 
turned to New York as manager of the 
pigment division of the New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Co., and in 1939 he was appointed 
to his present post as general sales man- 
agef of the entire New Jersey Zinc or- 
ganization. 


Introduce Kosmos Dixie 20 


Kosmos Dixie 20, a new, untreated, 
dustless carbon black, which meets the 
requirements of a semi-reinforcing 
black, has been developed and introduced 
by the United Carbon Co., Inc., Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. The new black, 
which is produced from natural gas by 
an original process, on which patents 
are pending, is said to process well, with 
fast rate of cure and non-bleeding char 
acteristics. It has 99.7% carbon, a 
specific gravity of 1.8, a pH of 9.0, and 
is very low in acetone extract. Kosmos 
Dixie 20 may be used in a wide variety 
of rubber products, including mechan- 
icals, footwear, hose, automotive and 
air bags. It is packed in paper bags 
containing 25 or 50 pounds net weight. 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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L. E. Brill, one of the proprietors of 
the Mitchell Tire and Rubber Corpor 
ation, 2131 San Fernando Road. Los 
Angeles, a compat manufacturing 
camelback for it wi retreading bust 
ness, easily rie t the largest concerns 
of its kind in California, states that 
difficulty must be expected in taking 
care of retreading demands in Los An 
geles under impending conditions inas 
much as tacilities for retreading can 
not hope to meet the demand even if 
materials should be available Chis 
company during the first few days in 
january literally sold thousands of 
retreaded tires alread n stock 

| N Merrall i graduate nt the 
Calitornia Institute of Technology, 
and R. N. Merralls, a graduate of the 
University of Southern California, are 


now both permanently associated witl 


their father, Charle N. Merralls, in 


the Rubbercraft Corporation of Cali 
fornia The force t employees botl 
in the office and store as well as in the 


tactory has been mu enlarged during 


the last few mont 

| 1) Blumenthal, president of the 
Golden state Rubber Mills, arrived 
just before Christmas from the east to 
look after busines interests of the 
company in southern California 

Frank Shew, who left some weeks 
ago for Dallas, Texa where he was 


plant manager of a rubber manufactur 
ing plant controlled by Los Angeles 
capital, has returned to Los Angeles 
and is now connected with the labora 


tory of the W. J. Voit Rubber Corpor 


Work has now begun on the addi 
tion to the St. Andrews Street plant 
of the Kirkhill Rubber Company, plans 
having been under way for this en 
largement for some time This plant 
is devoted to extrusion work almost 


entirely 


t \y Brooks proprietor of a well 
known golf-ball manutacturing com 
pany in Los Angeles, reports that the 


restrictions on rubber found him wit! 


enough golf balls already on hand to 
do him for several months, in whicl 
fact he considers himself very for 
tunate 

Fred Woernet wl as been south 
ern California sales manager for the 


C. P. Hall Company for some years, 
has resigned his position and is now 
connected with the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corporation plant staff. Bob Abbott, 
tor the time bein it least, is taking 


care ot sales work for the entire coast 
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L. F. McDonald, of the construction 
design department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, and treasurer ot the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, took a 
well-earned vacation during the last 
two weeks of the year. 





Edward W. Royal, manager of the 
Los Angeles office of H. M. Royal, 
Inc., has returned to Los Angeles after 
having spent three weeks in the east 
His time in the east was divided 
among the cities of Trenton, New 
York, Boston, Montreal, and other 
important centers. Mr. Royal reports 
among other things that he rather 
likes the winter weather in southern 
California 


\ fireproof building used for testing 
self-sealing gasoline tanks has been 
completed by the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corporation Che building has fire 
proof plaster interior walls and both 
upper and lower floors are of concrete 


Hugh Hilliard, former head of the 
labor department for Goodyear in the 
Los Angeles plant but for the past 
three years in charge of labor in the 
plant at Sao Paulo, Brazil, is spending 
his vacation in Los Angeles 


f the tam 
ous Goodyear blimp by Santa Claus 
at Christmas time after all, the big 
ship having been grounded by govern 


Chere was no use made « 


ment orders Santa arrived on time 
all right but by a far less romantic 
method of travel The loss of the 
blimp, however, although no doubt a 
great disappointment to the Honorable 
Mr. Claus, did not in the least upset 
his good nature as the hundreds of 
children gathered on the grounds at 
the plant soon found out. Incidentally, 
the good man visited the other major 
plants also while in town and found 
almost equally large groups of boys 
and girls out to welcome him. 

Billy Stone, son of the well-known 
production manager for the Mihm 
Rubber Company, 1172 East Slauson 
Avenue, is now in Company C, Coast 
Artillery, 58th Training’ Battalion, 
Camp Kallen, San Diego. Young Mr 
Stone went into service a month ago 


Harry Augustus, who is in charge of 
the washing machine department of 
the Mihm Rubber Company, is the 
father of a beautiful little daughter 
who has been given the name of Patsy 


Jerry W. McGrath, manager of the 
development department of the Good- 
vear Australia plant, arrived in Los 
Angeles for a brief visit before going 
on to Akron. The family sailed on 





the last sailing of a Matson liner fron. 
Australia and the ship was accom- 
panied by two Australian destroyers 
until it reached a point en route where 
the United States government took 
over protection of it. 

Greenough Krogh, assistant to Jim 
Quirk, personnel director for the U. 
S. Rubber Company, has been called 
into the service 
FOULK MCH 7 8-9-13 OS JAN 9 

H. M. Straub has arrived from Ak 
ron to head up the department oi 
construction and design for the B. F 
Goodrich Company, succeeding H. R 
Brandt who has been transferred t 


Akron 


The Latex Seamless Products Com 
pany, 4620 E. Washington Boulevard 
is showing a few molds made for the 
casting of bas-relief plaster reproduc 


tions of photographs. ‘The engraver, 
O. W. Smith, does his engraving o1 
wood, following the outline of a1 


image reflected from a _ photograpl 


The faces when cast and tinted take 
on a marvelous degree of naturalness 


While some of the smaller plants 1 
town are suffering from the effects of 
rubber restrictions the major plants at 
this writing seem to have all they ca 
handle in defense orders. The propo 
sition of fitting in the type of work 
done by some plants obviously pre 
sents a problem. It is yet to be solved 


The local Goodyear plant has com 
pleted its fifth no-accident month, ac 
cording to Harry Richards, safety in 
spector 

Complete plans for the February 
meeting of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group have not been made at this 
writing but the program committee is 
busy casting about for talent. The 
intentions are to continue the monthly 
supper meetings regardless of war con 
ditions. The December meeting was 


' 
‘ 


the largest in the history of the organ 
ization. No January meeting was held 


One of the largest fish to be caught 
in some time by a rubber industry man 
was caught by Bruce Blethen recently 
off shore near Long Beach. The mon- 
ster, a sea bass, weighed in at 266 
pounds. This weight is authentic. It 
took Bruce 35 minutes to land his 
prize 


Royal to Handle Perbunan 

Stanco Distributors, Inc., of New 
York City, have appointed H. M. Royal, 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif, as their Pacific Coast agent for 
the sale of Perbunan synthetic rubbe 
Stocks of Perbunan will be carried in 
Los Angeles for the convenience of Pa 
cific Coast customers, and inquiries from 
that area should be addressed direct to 
the Royal concern 
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The nine Akron plants of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. will soon be 
transformed into a huge pastoral land 
scape, it has been announced. Plans are 
now under way for camouflaging the en- 
technique de 


tire factory using the 


veloped in war-torn England 


Zanesville, Ohio, has been selected as 
one of the storage centers for govern 
ment- owned crude rubber. The Colum 
us (Ohio) 
has received a contract for storing the 
rubber and has already concluded stor- 


Terminal Warehouse Co 


age arrangements in the town. 

Gotham Instrument Co., manufacturers 
of indicating and recording thermom- 
eters, announce the removal of their 
plant and offices to 149 Wooster Street 
in New York City. 


; The new telephone 
is GRamercy 7-6362. 


numbe1 


\ new poster, entitled “Conserve Rub 
ber for National Defense,” is being dis 
tributed by A. Schrader’s Sons, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as a contribution to the rub 
ber conservation drive in the National 
The poster, 20 by 13 
inches in size, is red and blue in color, 


Defense Program 


carries no advertising, and is supplied 
tree on request. 
from Germany, 


According to word 
he Goethe Medal for Arts and Sciences 
will be presented to Prof. Fritz Hof- 
mann, director of the Silesian Institute, 
in recognition of his research work in 
onnection with the production of syn- 
thetic rubber 


The Kleinert Rubber Co. received a 
plaque as the first prize award given Dy 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Bor 
ough of Queens of New York City for 
excellence in design and civic value of 
building at 
Point. The plaque, presented at a din 
ner held in New York on December 2, 
was awarded for the industrial classifi- 
cation, which factories and 
warehouses erected in 1941. 


its new factory College 


includes 


D. H. Litter Co., sales representatives, 
has moved their New York headquarters 
to 242 West 55th Street where they now 
occupy 10,000 square feet, or more than 
double previous general 
offices and laboratories are now located 
on one floor. The company also main- 
tains offices in Boston and Philadelphia 


space. The 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
distributors of neoprene in England, is 
asking its customers to save all neo 
prene scrap. Scorched neoprene, ac 
cording to the company, can be readily 
reclaimed. 
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The Chicago office and warehouse of 
the United Carbon Co., Inc., has been 
moved to 3217 West 47th Place. The 
telephone number is Lafayette 4222. 
Charles M. Baldwin is Chicago district 
manager. 


The Jersey Proofer is the name of a 
new house organ published by Textile 
Jersey City, N. /J., 


Proofers,  Inc., 
rubber repellent liners. 
The first edition, dated December, 1941, 
gives some information on the company 


processors of 


and the various services it is prepared 
to perform. 

The Vick Chemical Co., of New York, 
has acquired the controlling shares of 
common stock of the J. T. Baker Chem 
ical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. The iden- 
tity and policies of the Baker concern, 
which sells light calcined magnesia and 
other products to the rubber industry, 
will remain unchanged. 

Production of barrage balloons has 
been shifted from the experimental stage 
to a standard design and they are being 
turned out “by the hundreds” in three 
Akron factories. General Tire recently 
received an order of $2,000,000 for such 
balloons. In addition, the U. S. Rubber 
Co. is making barrage balloons in a 
reconditioned plant at Woonsocket, R. I. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has privately sold 
$5,000,000 of 3% first mortgage bonds 
due in 1956 to an insurance company at 
an undisclosed price. 





Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 
King St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued 
its 1942 catalog of books. Entitled “Tech- 
nical Books on All Subjects,” 
available without cost on request. 


copies are 


Jungmann & Co., Inc., manufacturers 
and distributors of industrial and _ fine 
chemicals and miscellaneous raw mate 
rials, has moved its offices to 74 Trinity 
Place in New York City 

Zophar Mills, suppliers of waxes and 
compounds for use in rubber and other 
compounding, has acquired a 200 x 200 
foot plot at 112 Twenty-Sixth St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The property will be 
used for the manufacture of asphalt 
and chemical and insulating compounds. 


The preparation of special “blackout” 
paint, or for suspension of carbon black 
in a dispersing agent in such a manner 
that it may be smeared over windows 
for blackout purposes, is currently being 
discussed by carbon black manufactur 
ers More expected 
shortly. 


information is 


Heads Mechanical Goods Sales 

William S. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of mechanical 
goods and sundries sales for the B. F. 





William S. Richardson 


\kron, succeeding James 
H. Connors, vice-president of the com 


Goodrich Co., 


pany who has been in charge of the me- 
chanical goods division since 1931 and 
who has resigned because of ill health. 
Mr. Richardson entered the rubber in- 
dustry in 1914 as a worker in the belt 
department of the Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Co., joining Goodrich in 
1926 on the staff of the assistant works 
manager. Later, he was assigned to the 
mechanical goods division, subsequently 
advancing to the post of staff superin- 
tendent and becoming merchandising 
manager in 1931. 

Mr. Connors’ resignation was attributed 
to serious injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident in May of last year 
from which he has never fully recovered 
Long a leading figure in the rubber in 
dustry, Mr. Connors joined Goodrich in 
1901 as a stenographer in the mechan 
ical and specialty sales divisions and went 
to Akron in 1920 as manager of mechan- 
ical sales for the Akron district. He 
was made a vice-president in charge of 
mechanical goods in 1931. During N.R.A. 
days Mr. Connors served as chairman of 
the code authority of the mechanical 
goods division. He was also active in 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 


\ new covering for cotton gin rollers, 
known as No. 40 Spider Gin Roll Cov- 
ering, has been introduced by the New 
York Belting & Packing Co., Passaic, 
N. J. Composed of cotton fabric and 
rubber, it replaces walrus hide, which, 
due to world conditions, is scarce and 
extremely expensive. The new covering 
is supplied in strips 12% feet long. 
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As the seriousness of the Pacific sit 
iation has increased during the past 
month, restrictions on the use of rubber 
voods and on the processing oft crud 
rubber have followed pr ictically a paral 
lel course in the Dominion of Canada 
and in the United States 
On December 11, A. H. Williamson, 


Canadian controller of supplies, issued 


an order prohibiting anyone in the Do 


' 


mimion trom selling delivering any 
tvpe of tire or inner tul This ordet 
was a temporary one designed to stop 


hoarding of tires pending the issuance o 
g | 


4 permanent order Following the start 
of the war with Japan, sales returns on 
tires indicated that the hoarding move 
ment was gaining momentum as fore 
sighted but not too patriotic motorists 
hought an extra casing or two 

This order was followed on Decembet 
12 by a second ruling which directed that 
no crude rubber nor atex should he 


started imto proces etweet midnight 


‘ 


December 13, and Tanuaryv 2. War orders 


were exempted. Although this order na 


urally slowed the Canadia ubber u 

lustrvy down to a very great extent, man 
ufacture continued at a decelerated pact 
all throug! lecember. Several davs were 
required to finish the tires, hose, belting 
and other heavy mechanical woods whicl 
vere already in the p ess of manuta 

ture There was no halt at all on wat 


orders which included tires for trucks 
and airplanes, tank parts, gas masks, in 


ulated wire, rubberized clothing, etc 


It was expected that the order banning 
manutacture of rubber oods would he 
superseded by aA permanent ordet lin it 
ing the use of crude rubber to war pu 
poses and essential ian requirements 
As happened in the States, it is expected 
that the svstem monthly quotas will 


e eliminated 
It is beliewed that the crude rubber 
stockpile ac umulate | under the direction 


1 Fairmount 


of the government-operate 
Corporation amounts to approximately 


one vear’s normal supply, 50.000 tons 


Spare tires have also been forbidden 
as part of the equipment of new cars 
und trucks. Buyers of new vehicles are 
heing urged to obtain second hand tires 
to be carried as spare 

The Setberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 


Ltd., reports the highest net sales in the 
history ot the ompany rot the veal 
ended October 31, 1941 


lhe mncreas¢ ove! tive previous Vvea;»r, 


imounting to neal 0) per ent was 
said to he due most t< war work per- 
formed on a cost plus basis as well as to 


a heavy increase in domestic business 
No dividend was voted on the common 

stock because the restrictions that have 

been placed on the se of rubber make 


the future somew it uncertain 
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[he company’s gross profit amounted 
to $060,981 compared with $345,357 for 
the previous year and net earnings 
amounted to $322,749 compared witl 
$95,717 Depreciation and_ increased 
taxes reduced net profit from $31,716 re 
ported in 1940 to $22,270, however 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd., reports sales substan 
tially higher than a vear ago with a cor 
responding effect on profits in spite of 
igher taxes and increasing amounts of 
vovernment business 
So profitable has the year been that 
, 

' 


the company paid on January 2 an extra 


lividend of $2 50 a share on the common 
stock to shareholders of re cord Decem 
er 15. This extra payment, along wit] 
the regular quarterly dividend of $0.63 
a share, brought the total payment on 
the common up to $6.50 a share for the 
vear. This compares with $4.50 a share 
in 1940 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd... is com 
pleting the erection at St Jerome, Oue 
ec. of a new $130,000 Imilding for the 
storage of crude rubber and finished 
oods. The building is of concrete and 
rick construction, two stories in height 
by 70 feet in dimension 

\tter a record bre aking September in 
which more crude rubber was imported 
nto Canada than during any previous 
month in history, imports for the mont] 
of October were down considerably 

Imports for October amounted to onl 
9 923.038 pounds compared with 38,293 
221 for the previous month and 18,056,- 
X04 for October, 1940. Total imports for 
the first ten months of the vear amount 
d to 137,178,658 pounds compared witl 
86,140,318 for the first ten months 


1940, an increase of 59.3 per cent 


Among the contracts in excess of $5, 
000 granted by the War Supply Board 
Ottawa, to Canadian rubber manufac 
turers during the period October 15 to 


November 18 were the following For 


md transport (,oodyear, $343,170: 
irestone, $238,198; Dunlop, $181,633 
For clothing. Dominion Rubber, $454. 


516; Miner Rubber Co., $287,068; Kaui 
man Rubber Co., $209,988: Gutta Percha. 
$148,205; Viceroy Manufacturing Co., 
$59,018: British Rubber Co. of Canada. 


£39. 000 Canadian General Rubber Co.. 
$18.75 Acton Rub eT, $12,086 I wr fire 
htw yuipment, Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


Co., $18,522: Goodvear, $18,522: Domin 
on, $18468; Dunlop, $18,468: Gutta 
Percha, $18,468. For aircraft, Firestone, 
$34,182: Goodrich, $33,848; Goodyear 
$13,381; Dunlop, $9,536. For persona 
equipment, Goodrich, $19,165; Kaufman 
$6,448 


World’s Quietest Room 


The world’s quietest room is being 
constructed in the new $5,000,000 Tech- 
nological Institute Building at North- 
western University on special rubber 


6 
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position OF RUBBER MOUNTINGS 


mountings designed by the U. S. Rubhe 
Co. to tune out vibrations. The sound 
proof room measures 1412 x 18% feet 
and weighs 50 tons. Actually, the room 
is a room-within-a-room, the inner room 
ing supported on the mountings whicl 
will absorb any noise-producing shock 
The accompanying sectional diagram 
gives details of the construction. Read- 
ings to determine the values of sound 
insulating and other materials will be 
taken through the small window on the 
left 


Appeals Patent Decision 


An appeal has been made to the Sixtl 
United States Circuit Court, sitting i 
Cincinnati, by the National Rubber 
Machinery Co., of Akron, in respect to 
its suit against the McNeil Machine & 
Engineering Co., also of Akron. WNa- 
tional Rubber has charged that McNeil 
vas infringing on some of its vulcanizing 
press patents, and seeks an injunction, 
accounting of profits and damages 
fudge Paul Jones of the U. S. District 
Court at Cleveland dismissed the original 
omplaint on July 1 


Changes at Globe Woven Belting 


At a recent meeting of the board o 
directors of the Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, A. L 
Berrick; President, John F. Beecher; 
Vice - President, Thomas R. Beecher; 
Secretary, James F. Whalen; Treasurer 
George P. Rapp Burt W. Wetherbee. 
chief chemist for the company, has been 
given charge of all technical develop 
ment in the factor) 


Soles and heels made from Ameripol 
have been announced by Goodrich. They 
have special advantages for wear where 
oils, greases, gasoline, naphtha and other 
rubber solvents are encountered. Good 
rich has also announced the availability 
of a new sponge rubber made fron 
Ameripol with the same resistance to 
solvents. 
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Dr. Per K 
chemical Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Development Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., widely known in the rubber 
industry for his work in the development 


FROLICH, director of the 
division, Esso 


ot synthetic rubber, has been elected 


president of the American Chemical So 


ciety for 1943 


WILLARD PRATT SMITH, secretary and 
treasurer of the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., and of its subsidiaries, the Conti 
nental Rubber Co. of New York and the 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co.,_ has 
retired after thirty-five years of service 
Henry G. ATWATER, vice-president, has 
taken over the secretarial post, while J 
H. LInXwEILer, sales manager, will act 
is treasurer 

I. D. PAtrrerson, superintendent of the 
plant of the St 
Co., Goodyear subsidiary at St. Marys, 
1940, 


has been transferred to Akron where he 


Marys Manufacturing 


Ohio, since its opening in January 


will be a key man in a new division 


by Goodyear to step up 


being organized 
war production. H. I. BELKNAP, former 
ly superintendent of the Airfoam Divi- 
sion at Akron, becomes the new St 


Mary’s plant superintendent 


Bert M. Brock, until recently director 
of industrial relations of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, has assumed 
a similar position with the John A 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 


ARTHUR | KRUEGER, Owner = and 
founder of the Everett Chemical Co., 
Everett, Mass., has purchased the in- 
terest of Frep GutTeRMUTH in Rubber 
Displays, Inc., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of latex mannequins and 
lisplays. Mr. Krueger was in charge of 
the latter company’s latex work. 


SIDNEY J 
the Asbestos Manufacturing Company, 


BLACK, vice-president of 


Huntington, Indiana, has been elected a 
director of the succeeding 


James M. Simpson 


company, 


FF. G. KinGstey, president of Mercan- 
tile Stores, has been appointed vice- 
president and director of merchandising 
for Deering Milliken & Co. Inc. of 
New York City, selling agents for sheet- 
ings, drills, twills, print cloths, special- 


ties, etc 


I C. Eaton, formerly 
Emit W. SCHWARTZ, engineer and chief 
chemist of the Bridgeport, Conn., Works 
Laboratory of the General Electric Co., 
has succeeded the latter in that post 
\fk. SCHWARTZ is now connected with 
Moore & Munger, New York City. 


assistant to 
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L. E. “LArry” EpiLanp, associated with 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company of New 
York City for the past eighteen years, 
largely in a technical selling capacity, 
has resigned trom that organization to 
join the Rodic Rubber Corp., Garwood, 
N. J., as executive vice-president. 

Epcar B. SNyver, plant superintendent 
of the Franklin Rubber Corporation's 
Philadelphia factory for the past several 
vears, has been elected a vice-president 
of that company. He will continue to 
have active charge of rubber production 





DeWirr OVverBAUGH, who joined the 
Kleinert Rubber Co. in 1891 as an as 
sistant in the shipping department at the 
College Point, L. L; factory, was hon 
ored on December 17 at a testimonial 
dinner given for him by the board of di- 
He was presented with a gold 
watch in recognition of his fifty years’ 


rectors 
service 


FRANK W. Rowe, who served as pur- 
chasing agent of the Johns-Manville 
Corp., New York City, for twenty-three 
years, and who has acted as purchasing 
consultant since 1937, has retired. A to- 
tal of approximately $400,000,000 was 
expended for purchases by the company 
under his direct supervision. 


SIDNEY H. Kirkpatrick, Editor, 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
was elected president of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers last 
JAmes L. Bennett of the Her- 
cules Powder Co. was named vice-presi- 
dent. 


month. 








Committee Changes at U. S. Rubber 


Three vice-presidents of the U. S 
Rubber Co. were among a number re- 
ceiving important new committee assign- 
ments, announced by F. B. Davis, Jr., 
president, on January 9. Herbert E. 
Smith, who joined the company in 1913 
as a salesman in San Francisco, and 
who is currently a member of the Rub- 
ber Advisory Committee to the O.P.M., 
was made vice-chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee; Harry E. Humphreys, 
Jr., who joined the company in 1938 as 
a vice-president, director, and member 
of the finance and executive committees, 
was nateed chairman of the Finance 
Committee and a member of the War 
Products Committee; Thomas J. Need- 
ham, associated with the company since 
1891, was appointed chairman of the 
War Products Committee, 
Vice-President L. D. Tompkins who has 
been called to Washington as special as- 
sistant to William S. Knudsen, director- 
general of the O.P.M. 


succeeding 


Fritz Named Research Director 
Dr. Howard E. Fritz, manager of the 
synthetics division of the B. F. 
rich Co., Akron, for the past seven years, 


Good- 





Howard E. Fritz 


has been named director of research of 
that company, James W 
Schade, whose retirement from the post 


succeeding 


was announced on December 22. sorn 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1882, Dr. Schade 
attended Cornell University, being grad 
uated in 1904. He joined Goodrich as a 
chemist in 1909, assuming direction of 
technical work in the footwear depart 
ment and became manager of the depart 
ment in 1919. In 1922 he was selected 
to direct the operation of the Goodricl 
testing laboratories and three years later 
was named director of research 

Dr. Fritz, the new research director, 
came to Goodrich in 1925 from the engi 
neering school faculty of Ohio State 
University, where he was graduated in 
1914 with a degree of bachelor of science 
in chemical engineering, qualifying for a 
chemical engineering degree in 1920 and 
receiving his doctor's degree in 1921 
When he joined Goodrich he was placed 
in charge of the department engaged in 
bonding rubber to metal. In 1934 Dr 
Fritz took over the direction of the 
development and sale of Koroseal 


Moves to New Headquarters 


The Rubber and Plastics Compound 
Co., Inc., has moved its general offices 
to 30 Rockefeller Plaza in New York 
City. The company is sponsoring the 
Nervastral processes for the reclaiming 
of rubber and reports active interest in 
these processes from the rubber indus- 
try. A. Treves is general manager of 
the company, while Henry and Oscar 
Ghez, lately arrived from France, are 
associated with it in the study and de 
velopment of methods, processes and 
patents on rubber reclaiming. 
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Edwin C. Shaw 


kdwin Coupland Shaw, noted humani 
tarian and former executive of the B 
ia Goodrich _o., died at his home, 618 


North Portage Path, in Akron, Ohio, at 
the age of 78 on November 25. He had 
been in poor health for several years 
Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Shaw re 
ceived his educatior at the Shefheld 


Scientific School of Yale University, and 


was first associated with the Otis Ele 


vator Co. as a mechanical engineer. He 
went to Akron in 1893 as superintendent 


of the Akron Electric Light & Power 


0 and two vears later jomed Goodrich 


in the capacity of mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Shaw’s rise in the Goodrich or 
ganization was rapid He became as 


sistant superintendent in 1901, general 
superintendent in 1902, general manager 
in 1907 and vice-president in charge of 
all factory operations and a director in 
1912 He retired from active manage 
ment of the Goodrich factories in 1917 
but remained on the board of directors 
until 1926 when he resigned and opened 
an othce in Akron for the conduct of his 
personal business 


While at Goodrich Mr. Shaw pio 


neered in the electrification of indus 
trv and helped change er the Akron 
plant from the old type steam engine to 


a central electric power plant. He also 
was a prominent contributor to the early 


development of the rubber industry at 


large, helping foster developments in 
rubber engineering and machinery 
There were few Akron civic develop 


ments in which Mr. Shaw failed to play 


a part and tew clubs and associations 


of which he was not a member. He gave 
charitably of his wealth and his time 
was virtually devoted to the public. The 
Shaw Sanatorium, at Springfield Lake. 
which has achieved a national reputation 
for the cure of tuberculosis, stands as 


a monument to his zeal al ! enerosit\ 


John Fullerton Palmer 


lohn Fullerton Palmer, one of the 
pioneers ol the dome Sti rubber indus 
try, who played an important role in 
the development of the cord tire, died 
on November 9, 1941, at his home in La 
guna Beach, California 


Born in lroquois County, IIL, on Au 
gust 30, 1860, Mr. Palmer devoted most 
of his life to the rubber industry \ 
firm believer in cord tire construction, he 


} 


was granted several basi patents in the 
early 90's. including several on bicvelk 
tires. He used the experience gained in 
this field in patenting several types of 
passenger car cord tires in later years 
An early, staunch advocate of “low pres 
sure” tires, he lived to see the motor 
world rolling on balloons 
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Mr. Palmer’s inventions resulted in 
e establishment of Palmer Tyre, Ltd., 
of England, and a long and successful 
contact with the B. F. Goodrich Co. He 
subsequently worked with the Hewitt 
Rubber Co., the Seiberling Rubber Co.. 
and several other leading rubber con 
cerns. In later years he acted as an 
expert advisor” in the tire field. Mr 
Palmer retired from active business 
about ten years ago, living in St. Joseph, 
Mich. For the past five years he had re 
sided 


sons and two daughters survive 


n Laguna Beach \ widow, two 


Laurits A. Laursen 


Laurits A. Laursen, noted inventor and 
developer of the water bag process of 
curing tubes, died at his home, Grey 
stone Terrace, Yellow Creek Road, 
Akron, Ohio, on December 30, at th 
age of 60. Death was attributed to a 
heart attack suffered several weeks 
earlier 

Mr. Laursen’s parents were Danes, but 
he was born in Nebraska while his par 
ents were visiting in this country. He 
received his education at the Copenhagen 
School of Technology and in French 
and German universities. He returned to 
the United States as a young man, with 
a proficiency for hydraulic engineering, 
and shortly thereafter became interested 
in a pump manufacturing concern in Eau 
Claire, Wise. 

In 1921 he turned his hand to the fast 
growing rubber industry, launching a 
survey at the plant of Gillette Tire Co., 
now a division of U. S. Rubber. This 
work resulted in the development of the 
water bag process for curing tubes and 
led to a close association with F \ 
Seiberling, who induced him to come to 
\kron to continue his development work 
In the years that followed, he was cred 
ited with several other important achieve 
ments in the rubber machinery field, but 
was forced to give up his work several 
vears ago due to ill health 

Funeral services were held on Janu 
ary 2 with interment in Rose Hill Ceme 


tery. He leaves a widow and daughter 


Felix P. Donnelly 


Felix P. Donnelly, manager of the 
Goodyear Orient Co., Ltd., Far Eastern 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., died on December 4 from in 
ternal injuries received a few days pre 
vious in a fall at his home in Singapore 
He was 40 years of age. A native of 
New York City, Mr. Donnelly had been 
connected with Goodyear for 18 years 
and for the past 8 years had been sta 
tioned in the Far East. He leaves a 
widow and a son 


Charles R. Park 


Charles R. Park, popular member of 
the research department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., died on November 12 
in Peoples Hospital, Akron, from burns 
received in an explosion which wrecked 
two restaurants in South Akron, across 
the street from the main Firestone plant, 
the day before. The explosion, caused 
by unknown means, was so violent that 
windows in the Miller plant of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co. were shattered 

Born in Tiffin, Ohio, on August 3, 
1893, Dr. Park was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1916 and taught 
chemistry at the University of Minn 
sota from 1916 to 1917. From 1917 to 
1922 he served as an instructor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

In 1923 Dr. Park entered the rubber 
industry as a research chemist for Good 
year, Three years later he organized a 
rubber testing laboratory in Los Angeles 
and assisted in the development of! 
Goodwin carbon black He rejoined 
Goodyear in 1928 in the Los Angeles 
Plant, leaving in 1930 to join the staff of 
the United Carbon Co. He had been 
associated with Firestone since May, 
1931. 

Dr. Park was a member of several sc1 
entific and technical organizations, in- 
cluding the Rubber Division, A.C.S., A 
1.C.E., and the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry. He was also a member of 
several fraternal organizations, including 
Alpha Chi Sigma, Gamma Alpha, Ma 
sons, Torch Club and the Silver Lake 


1 sor 


Council. He leaves a widow an 


Schuyler W. Gillespie 


Schuyler W. Gillespie, publisher and 
editor of the Stamford Advocate, ot 
Stamford, Conn., and an executive of 
the Stamford Rubber Supply Co., died 
on January 3 in Stamford Hospital 


where he had been a patient tor two 
months. He was 57 years of age 

Mr. Gillespie, a well-known yachts 
man, became editor of the newspapet 
after the death of his brother, Richard 
H. Gillespie. The latter was also presi- 
dent of the Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
at the time of his death. Prior to as 
suming the editorship, Mr. Gillespie was 
head of the job printing department of 
Gillespie Brothers, Inc., printers of the 
newspaper, and achieved considerable 
success for the printing of several de 
luxe books. 

Mr. Gillespie was born in Stamford 
on September 26, 1884. In addition t 
his work with the family’s enterprises, 
he was also a director of the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Co. and the Woodlawn 
Cemetery Association. Active in print- 
ing affairs for many years, he served as 
president of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
branch of the United Typothetae of 
America from 1923 to 1929. He was a 
director of the organization for 16 
vears, from 1921 to 1937. He leaves a 
widow, two sons, a daughter, two 
brothers, and three sisters 
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Thomas F. Carey, Sr. 


Thomas Franklin Carey, Sr., manager 

the hose, packing and sundries de- 
partments of the Manhattan Rubber 
[fg. Division of Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., died on December 14 
it the age of 55 following a heart attack 
eceived at the Ridgewood, N. J., Coun- 
ry Club. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., he received 
is B.S. from the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
nstitute in 1909 and did graduate work 
at Columbia University the following 
ear, at the same time serving as an 
nstructor in chemistry at New York 
University. He entered the rubber in- 
lustry in 1911 as a chemist for the old 
Electric Cable Co. in Bridgeport, and in 
1918 joined the Qaubaug Rubber Co. at 
North Brookfield, Mass., as factory su- 
perintendent. He joined Manhattan 
Rubber late in the same year 

Mr. Carey was a member of the A.S. 

E. and had contributed several tech- 
nical papers to various scientific jour- 
nals. He was also a member of the 
Arcola and Upper Montclair, N. J., 
ountry clubs, and a Shriner. He leaves 
a widow, a son and a daughter. 


Arthur Zirkman 


Arthur Zirkman, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Charles 
Lachman Co., Phoenixville, Penna., 
manufacturers of latex-backed carpets 
and rugs, died in- New York City from a 
heart attack on January 6. He was 67 
vears of age. Mr. Zirkman was born in 
Germany and was vice-president of the 
M. Rice Co. of Philadelphia for twenty- 
five years before joining the Lachman 
company. He leaves a widow, son and 
daughter 





Boots for the Army 


New for United States soldiers 
since world war experiences are 
rubber overshoes. According to the 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
of the War Department, the Quar- 
termaster Corps now stocks two 
kinds of rubber boots for service 
in muddy terrain, one hip length and 
the other knee length. Mounted 
troops are still using leather boots, 
which, however, instead of lacing to 
the top, lace to shoe height and 
fasten above with three straps and 
buckles, making them easier to put 
on and take off. 





W. R. Gillies 


W. R. Gillies, vice-president of the 
Union Asbestos and Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., died recently in San Francisco 
at the age of 62. Mr. Gillies joined 
Union Asbestos in 1919, serving first as 
assistant to the president and later as a 
sales representative in the western ter 
ritory. In 1928 he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of production and 
development at the company’s Cicero, 
Ill., plant. 


Warren F. Pressey 


Warren F. Pressey, assistant general 
sales manager of the General Products 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., died 
on January 5 in the White Plains, N. Y., 
Hospital, at the age of 34. Mr. Pressey, 
who had been with the company for sev- 
eral years, lived in Scarsdale, N. Y. A 
widow survives. 


Henry B. Manton 


Henry B. Manton, one of the founders 
and a director of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., died at his home in Akron 
on December 19 at the age of 74. Mr. 
Manton, who was president of the Rob- 
inson Clay Products Co., of Akron, 
started with that company in 1887, be- 
came treasurer in 1902 and succeeded to 
the presidency in 1909. Surviving are 
two daughters, Mrs. J. Penfield Seiber- 
ling, and Mrs. R. S. Saalfield. 


Chicago Has Christmas Frolic 


\pproximately 300 members and 
guests, accompanied by their wives or 
sweethearts, attended the annual Christ 
mas Frolic of the Chicago Group, Rub 
ber Division, A.C.S., held at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago on December 18. 
\ reception was held before dinner 
which was followed by a stage show of 
two-hour duration, headed by the in- 
imitable Eddie Peabody. The reception, 
the souvenirs which were distributed to 
all of the ladies present, the dinner, and 
the entertainment was all made possible 
by generous donations given by the sup 
pliers of the industry. 





Plastics Features Quebec Meeting 


\ short talk on plastics in general, 
made by J. E. Buchan, assistant factory 
manager of the Bakelite Corporation of 
Canada, and the presentation of a film 
on plastics, “The Fourth Kingdom,” were 
the principal features of a meeting of 
the Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group, 
held at the Faculty Club in Montreal on 
January 9th. In the future, the group 
will hold its meetings on the first Friday 
of each month, alternating between a 
rubber and plastics subject. 
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Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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UAC TRIMMING 


MACHINE 


MODEL C 


This machine may be fitted 
to trim successfully vari- 
ous types of cireular 
moulded goods . . . One 
set of fittings is furnished 
with each machine. iddi- 
tional fittings may he 


purchased separately. 


A new and improved machine for trimming 


the overflow on all types of moulded rubber 


heels, soles, taps, and miscellaneous moulded 


rubber goods of similar construction. 


Oil is the standard means of lubrication. A 


water tank is shipped, only when specifically 


ordered, at an extra charge. 


When ordering a machine 
jor trimming other than 
remular half heels, soles, 
or taps, samples’ should 
accompany the erder to 


determine fittings 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


140 Federal Street 


Atianta, Ga...29', Prior N.E 
Auburn, Maine 108 Court 
Brockton, Mass 93 Centre 
Chicago, til. 500 So. Franktin 
Cincinnati, 0..407 East Eighth 
Haverhill, Mass 145 «—Essex 
Johnsen City, N. Y.,. 

19 Jennison Ave 


Boston, Mass. 


Lynn, Mass 525 Union 
Milwaukee, Wis..922 N. Fourth 
New York, N. Y., 110 Fifth Ave. 
Philadetphia, Pa., 221 No. 

Rochester, N. Y. 130 Mill 
St. Lowis, Mo. 1423 Olive 
San Franciseo, Cal. 859 Mission 
Worcester, Mass. 71 Mechanic 








NEW EQUIPMENT 








Horizontal Hose Reinforcement: Machine 


An entirely new type of horizontal hose reinfore: 
ment machine, developed to produce tubing and hose 
for airplane controls, although it has many other in- 











dustrial uses, was recently completed and delivered to 
a prominent mid-western rubber manufacturer by the 
Fidelity Machine Co., of Philadelphia, Penna. 

The new machine knits four to six feet of wire and 
fabric reinforcement per minute over synthetic rubber 
inner tubes on steel mandrels in one operation. This 
is said to constitute an important increase in speed of 
production. Standard 50-foot mandrels can be used. 
These Pass over rubber-covered tension feed rolls 
through a knitting head equipped with latch needles 
supplied by four cones of yarn and one or two spools 
of wire. Fabric and wire reinforcement, knitted in 
one operation, makes a tough, flexible and more nearly 
non-kinking hose or tube. The mandrel with knitted 
cover is then drawn out of the machine over a set of 
rubber-covered tension wheels operating from the same 
drive and at identical speed to that of the feed rolls. 
The hose or tubing is now ready for rubber impregna- 
tion and vulcanizing. 

Manual speed adjustment, controlled by tension ap- 
plied to belt drive, governs rate of speed. Interchange- 
able knitting heads, easily removed and replaced, adapt 
the machine to hose or tube diameters up to 2” 1.D. 
and simplify the change over. Push button control, 
uniform speed of feed and take-off rolls, automatic 
stop motion, individual motor drive, and compact de 
sign 4 feet x 7 feet floor space are other ad 
vantages for increased production. The same machine 
may be used for making reinforced hose for a wide 
range of uses, with or without wire insertion 


Osborn Tire Retreading Brush 


To meet civilian demands for retreaded tires due to 
the rubber shortage, the Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has developed a special re 
treading brush to speed production of rebuilt tires and 
to msure against tread separation. The new brush, 
called the Osborn Tire Retreading Brush No. 1412, is 
built especially for tire recapping, retreading, and vul 
canizing work. Special patented construction prevents 
matting regardless of how much pressure is used in 
brushing tires, according to the firm’s engineers. 

The strands of this wire brush are “rope-twisted” 
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with needlepoint wires. The concern claims that due 
to the special design of the brush, every wire point is 
brought into action, and shedding, flaring, or spread- 
ing of the brush is prevented. According to techni- 
cians of the firm, the new brush leaves the tire’s sur- 
faces closely furrowed. This presents a more adhesive 
surface than a rasp or other type of brushes can ac- 
complish, Osborn engineers claim. The brushes are 
expected to ease the tire shortage by helping produce 
dependable retreaded tires. 

After tests made in the Osborn laboratories, the com- 
pany’s engineers found that the new brush gives ap- 
proximately 3344% more wear than any brush or 
group of brushes at competitive prices. They also 
claim that the brush will not scorch the cords or leave 
burned smooth spots on the tire when buffing and that 
the wires cannot come out, due to patented construc- 
tion. The new brushes are available in 4-inch, 6-inch, 
and 10-inch diameters. 


Micarta Bearings for Line Drives 


The Micarta Division of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Trafford, Penna., recently 1s- 
sued a case history concerning Micarta bearings for 
rubber mill line drives. According to the report, bab- 
bitt bearings on rubber mill line drives in use at the 
Los Angeles plant of a prominent rubber manufac- 
turer were oil “hogs.” In 1938, the company replaced 
babbitt with Micarta with such good results to date 
that several more mill line pinion shafts will be simi- 
larly equipped. Water lubrication, in place of oil and 
grease, is said to have saved approximately $1.00 a 
day. 

Micarta, a smooth, even wearing material, is me- 
chanically stronger than babbitt, and cannot wipe away. 
With the better bearing surface provided by Micarta, 
friction is said to have been reduced by 50%, resulting 
in appreciable power savings. According to Westing- 
house, Micarta bearings give 10 to 15 times longer 
life, cut power costs as much as 25%, eliminate grease 
costs, reduce maintenance costs, and decrease shut- 
downs due to bearing failures. They are lubricated 
with water, are unaffected by extreme changes in tem- 
perature, and are softer than metal so that they will 
not score shafts. 


BRIEFS... . 
The Type P-— Piloted Coupling for floating shaft 


requirements has been added to the line of Steelflex 
Couplings featured by the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. It combines the resiliency and shock cushioning 
section of the company’s general duty coupling with a 
low angle universal joint action, thus eliminating the 
necessity for an outboard bearing on extended shafts 
or auxiliary bearings on intermediate shafts. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., has announced a new capacitor-start 
reversing motor for use on cranes, hoists, lathes 
and many other industrial applications where in 
stantaneous reversing is necessary. To reduce 
maintenance, no brushes or commutators are used. 
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Consider these Important 


RVUS ADVANIAGES 


As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave molds readily; 
molds clean easily. 





—Orvus is effective in hardest water. 


—Orvus forms no insoluble materials which 
might be deposited as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


—Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner 
tubes, automotive parts and other molded and 
extruded rubber goods. Leaves articles with 
a pleasing finish. 








Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Bivd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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MAGNETIC 
CLUTCHES - BRAKES a eT Ge 
PULLEYS 
DRUMS-ROLLS Processing scrap rubber requires Stearns 


SEPARATORS Magnetic pulleys or other types of mag- 
MAGNETS - All Kinds netic separators. For economical, auto- 
matic, efficient protection against cosily 
shutdowns due to tramp iron damage, 
Stearns Magnetic equipment will pay for 
itself many times over—a definitely profit- 
able investment. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 115 


Stearns magnetic 
clutches and 
brakes offer 
smooth, efficient 
operation with 
near or remote 
control. Bulletin 


225. STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
640 S. 28th St. 











Milwaukee, Wis. = 








Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
+ 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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Getting the most out of Rubber 


With rubber stocks shrinking, rely on testing to help 
make rubber products that will do more and last longer. 
*Seott Testers include tensile, hysteresis, compression- 


cutting, plasticity, state-of-cure, flexing, adhesion, ete. 


SCOTT 





TESTERS 


"Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. = 88__Bichsvene_ 

















* ATTRACTIVE 


| © NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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A.S.T.M. Standards 1941 Supplement. (Three Volumes). 
Published by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penna. Part I—Metals 
Part [I—Non-Metallic, Constructional. Part III—Non- 
Metallic, General. 6 x 9 in. each. $3.00 for any one 
part; $5.00 for any two parts; $7.00 for all three parts. 


To keep up to date its triennially published Book of 
Standards, the American Society for Testing Materials in 
the two intervening years issues Supplements to each Part 
of the Book. The 1941 Supplement, which will be the last 
one issued (in 1942 a complete new Book of Standards will 
be prepared), has been published as of December, 1941, 
and gives in their latest approved form the 370 specifica- 
tions, tests and definitions, either issued for the first time 
in 1941 or revised. 

Part I on Metals, with 126 standards, covers some 619 
pages including 42 specifications covering ferrous metals 

iron castings, steel, etc.; 82 specifications pertaining to 
the non-ferrous field—aluminum and aluminum alloys, 
magnesium and magnesium alloys, copper and copper alloy 
castings, and lead and lead alloys; and 2 general testing 
methods. Part II includes 125 standards and comprises 
449 pages covering non-metallic materials used for con- 
structional purposes. Specifications and tests cover cement, 
gypsum, refractories, glass, concrete and concrete aggre- 
gates, etc. Part III, the largest volume, 663 pages, covers 
the following materials: coal and coke, petroleum products 
and lubricants, electrical insulating materials, plastics, rub- 
ber products, textile materials, paper, etc. 

The copies of the Supplement include correction stickers 
for affixing in the previous books. Each Supplement is 
bound in durable cloth binding with the back-strap de- 
signed to match the Book of Standards. Half-leather 
bindings are also available upon the additional payment 
of $1.00 per part. 


Fatigue of Workers. Published by the Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 
165 pp. $2.50. 


Several years ago the National Research Council ap- 
pointed a Committee on Work in Industry, the aim of which 
was to determine the physical and mental reactions of 
industrial workers to the conditions they are exposed to in 
their daily work. This book is a complete report of the 
findings of that committee. Although submitted as a com- 
mittee report, the book is more than merely that since it 
is also a practical discussion of management policies. 

For example, one complete chapter reviews the manage- 
ment ideas of a typical big employer and another is devoted 
to the ideas of a typical labor leader. In such manner the 
book reveals in an objective way not only the direct causes 
of fatigue, but the psychological origin of strikes, sit- 
downs, slow-downs and voluntary limitation of output by 
workers. It lays bare the underlying reasons for the in- 
harmony which often exists between management and labor 
which is reflected in lowered production. And of course ‘t 
offers suggestions to overcome these difficulties. 

The committee’s report is divided into nine chapters 
Subjects covered include heat and high altitude, industrial 
causes of illness, self-expression and labor unions, extra- 
time allowances, and special researches conducted by the 
Western Electric Co. It comes at an appropriate time 
when the entire nation is engaged in the “Battle of Pro- 
duction.” 
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A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Products. Published by WAX DRESSINGS 


the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 So. 

3road St., Philadelphia, Penna. 6x9 in. 280 pp. $1.75. | 

Prepared by Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, the | FOR RUBBER GooDs 
latest edition of this annual publication gives in their latest 
approved form 39 specifications and methods of test. It 


includes several new standards first issued during 1941 and 
incorporates numerous revisions made in previously issued | 
































































Dress up and protect your rubber products with 
one of Johnson’s water-repellent wax finishes! 
They give a natural, long lasting high lustre to 
rubber goods . . . protect them against deteriora- 
tion at the same time. 


specifications. 
Of the standards, 29 are general test methods covering | 
chemical analysis, sample preparation, accelerated aging 


= These non-inflam rle is . cidati 
test, adhesion test, hardness, and others. Five standards | se non-inflammable finishes retard oxidation, 


reduce friction, surface wear and tackiness. Dry- 





pertain to rubber hose and belting and five cover rubber ing time is short. 

gloves, matting and tape. _ There are several specifications | Already being used on auto parts, vacuum 

and tests for insulated wire and cable, and standard re- cleaner parts, stair treads, rubber covered wire, 

quirements are given for latex, rubber cements, sponge and toys, and other rubber products. 

hard rubber products. A ten-page bibliography gives more Coverage—approximately 2,000 feet per gallon; 

important recent sources of information on mechanical | often higher, depending on surface. May be ap- 

testing of rubber. plied by dipping, spraying or wiping onto surface. 
Available in 5 and 55 gal. drums, and in 1 gal. 
cans. 


Samples and further information will be fur- 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. nished upon request. 
Made by the Makers of Johnson’s Wax. 





Electrical Resistivity and Stress-Strain Characteristics of . 
Various Grades of Spheron in Rubber, Neoprene, Hycar | S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
and Thiokol. (A Laboratory Report). Technical Dept., I x tite 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. ndustrial Wax Division 


pica ante Tio Racine, Wisconsin 

\s indicated by the title, this is a report on recent work con- 
ducted at the Cabot laboratories on the electrical resistivity 
and stress-strain characteristics of various grades of Spheron 
carbon black in rubber and certain of the synthetic rubbers. 
The four formulas are given and recommendations made, 














hased on test results, of certain grades of Spheron. T-50 
results are given in the case of rubber and neoprene. 









































Di Coumarone Resins [| _ 
Meehanite Metal. Meehanite Research Institute, 311 Ross oy 
St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 83x 11% in. 48 pp. All Grades — 
This is a complete handbook on Meehanite castings, describ- Resinous Oils 
their manufacture, metallurgy and engineering properties. X-1 
The facts presented, which include practically all those avail- X-105 
able on the various irons sold under the name of Meehanite, Solvents 
are of interest and importance to engineers, designers, ma- - Refined 
chinery manufacturers, and users of castings. Although a nom- Benzols 
inal price of $1.00 has been established for the handbook, » Crude 
copies will be sent free to industrial executives who can Softeners 
use the data it contains. Soft Resins 
e X-1 
1942 Year Book of the Tir Rim Association, Inc. Pub- ‘ , . 
lished by the Pvc ce At on + he ve Bank Building, Akron, | Dispersing Oil 
Ohio. 8%x11 in. 128 pp. $2.00. for the Nevoll 
This latest edition of the Association’s year book, which is | RUBBER Tack Producers 
the guide of the industry, brings up-to-date specifications and | Soft Resins 
standards of the organization. As usual, data is given on INDUSTRY X-1 
passenger car, truck and bus, off-the-road, agricultural, in- Reclaiming Oils 
dustrial, airplane and motorcycle tires. Load and inflation X-1 
tables are shown in each case. An index preceding each sec- X-159 
tion of the book, tabulated for easy handling, is included. Vv Also Solvents 
° for Reclaiming 
The Tocol Line of Protective Coatings. Protective Coat- | 
ings, Inc., 10391 Northlawn, Detroit, Mich. 5% x9 in. | 
42 pp. Prices, samples —_ 
The wide range of protective coatings developed by the | and information 
company and offered to industry is fully described in this | gladly furnished 
booklet, which might well be termed a handbook of protec- | om 
tive coatings. The various departments maintained by the 
rubber division of the company are described and illustrated J f. 
(wherever possible). Information given on the coatings 
available includes the specific service performed, method of | , BUR P 






application and, in most cases, coverage to be expected. 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 

PINE TAR | 
BURGUNDY PITCH | 

GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 




















NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
RK © BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK NY 
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New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 
oN 
‘« } 








a" . 5” « 6” - 8B” ~ 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 











ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











She CARTER BELL MFG Co 


Springfield New Jersey 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Rubber Producing Companies—1941. [Published by the 
Mincing Lane Tea & Rubber Share Brokers’ Association 
Ltd., Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, 
England. 5'4 x 8 in. 622 pp. 10s/6d (approximately 
$2.50 at the current rate of exchange). 


Approximately 550 rubber cultivating organizations ar« 
listed in this latest edition of the “Official Guide for In 
vestors in Rubber Shares.” As usual, the data has beer 
brought completely up-to-date and as much information o1 


each company as possible is given. This data includes ful 
name and address, officers, directors, secretaries (if any), 
location of plantations, capitalization, debentures, capital 
per planted acre, cost of production of rubber per acr« 
and miscellaneous information An alphabetical list 

secretaries and one of directors are included \lthoug! 


primarily edited for investors, this guide book is of value 
to all companies interested in the crude rubber situation 


Chemicals by Glyco. Glyco Products Co., Inc., 230 King 

St.. Brooklvn, N. . + 84x 11 in. 112 pp. 

This latest Glyco catalog has been completely modernized 
in format and size. Detailed information is given on poly 
hvdric alcohol esters, emulsifying agents, special emulsions 
flameproofing and waterproofing agents, synthetic resins and 
waxes, and other materials offered by the company. Compre 
hensive tables outlining the specifications of most of thes 
materials have been arranged in such manner as to make 
this information readily accessible without the necessity ot 
referring to the individual description of each item. Sug 
gested formulae for the manufacture of numerous finished 
products are included 

. 


Defense Is First at Firestone. Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Co., Akron, Ohio. 8%x11 in. 24 pp 

This interesting booklet, replete with illustrations, whic! 
accompanied the recent financial statement issued by Fire 
stone, excellently illustrates the number and variety of rub 
ber and other products now being manufactured by the cor 
pany in the war effort. These products include gas masks, 
half-tracs, rubber tracks and bogie rollers, combat tires, 
barrage balloons, inflatable boats and puncture-proof tires, as 
well as metallic belt links for machine gun cartridges, anti 
aircraft guns and parts and airplane wheels and brakes. Ref 
erence to the company’s new synthetic rubber plant is als 


made 
° 


Ti-Cal R. Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., Wilmington, 
Delaware ll x 8% in. 12 pp 


The properties of Ti-Cal R 20, a titanium calcium pigment 
in which the titanium dioxide present is in the rutile form o 
crystallization, are discussed in this booklet. These prope: 


ties are compared with those of Ti-Cal SF 103, the nearest 
counterpart among the previous grades offered by the con 


pany carrying anatase type titanium dioxide An explanatio: 
of the differences between anatase and rutile type titaniun 
dioxide, essential to the understanding of the characteristic: 


of these pigments, is given 


Wheelco Thermocouple Data Book and Catalog. (Bulletin 
No. S2-3). Wheelco Instruments Co., Harrison and Peoria 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. 8% x 11 in 32 pp. 


his latest combination data book and catalog can well 
be termed a complete manual for all thermocouple users 
It contains descriptions, prices and recommendations ot 
thermocouples, thermocouple wire, lead wire, heads, con- 
nectors, plug and socket assemblies, insulators and other 
products made by the company. Essential data on the 
selection of various thermocouple equipment is included 
Chis bulletin supersedes the company’s previous one 
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Crude Rubber 


| TLE or no activity in the actual “free” 


rubber market has been reported in re- 
cent weeks, with available supplies growing 


smaller and smaller. With the industry 
being flooded with all types of regulations 
and conservation measures, many of the 

isumers have taken to the sidelines to 


await developments, with dealers and brok- 
ers closely watching the processing restric- 
n program now in effect to determine the 
amount of business they will handle during 
first quarter of the year. Practically 

all of the larger rubber manufacturers are 
securing their rubber direct from the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., leaving only the small 
manufacturers to the dealers and_ brokers. 
Many of these small concerns are no longer 
operating certain departments since prod- 
cts turned out in such departments fall 
under the general heading of civilian goods. 
Quotations fixed by the Rubber Reserve 
Company and prices in the outside market 


follow : 
As of Januar 12 
Fixed Government Prices 
Plantations— 
hed Smoked Sheets 
No 1 Spot (a  ¥ 
No. 2 a 22% 
No. 3 @ .22 
No. 4 a 21% 
Thin Latex Crepe a 23% 
Thick Latex Crey a 235 
Brown Crepe, N« l a 21% 
Brown Crepe No. 2 a 21 
Amber Cre No 1 1H, 
Amber (rene Nu 5 ’ 21 
Brown ( t Roll a 
Qutside Market Prices 
Latex— 
Norma t lI carloa lots a 28% 
Paras— 
Up-River, fine 29 @ 30 
Acre RBoliviar fine 29 @ .30 
Balata— 
Brazilian blo« @ 10 


LONDON MARKET 


London Cable Temporaril Discontinued 


Scrap Rubber 


In accordance with the recent request of 
the O.P.A. no changes have been recorded 
in scrap rubber prices, but dealers point out 


that due to the tire restriction and ration- 
programs, with the resulting swing 
toward retreading and recapping and less 


use of automobiles, collections are tempo- 
rarily retarded. Should this condition con- 
tinue indefinitely there is a possibility of 

ortages of certain grades. Dealers fully 
ecognize this situation and will act accord- 
ngly. Current quotations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers) 


Aut tire peelings ...-ton 32.00 @33.00 
Mixed auto a , ..ton 16.50 @17.00 
seadless tires ; ....-.ton 23.00 @25.00 
lean solid truck tires ..ton 40.00 @44,.00 
toots and shoes ton 30.00 @ 32.00 
\rctics, untrimmed .... ton 24.00 @26.00 
ner tubes, No. 1.. eae a2. .@ «83 
nner tubes, No. 2 ] .07%@ 07% 
ner tubes, Red 07%@ 07% 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


Although reclaimers have been operating 
at near-capacity for several months, the 
situation in the crude rubber field will 
bring still greater demands from those 
branches of the industry allowed to oper- 
ate under the new processing regulations. 
Ceiling prices were placed on reclaim by 
the O.P.A. on December 16, 1941, the maxi- 
mum price to be the highest price received 
by the seller for a sale during the period 
between November 5 and December 5, 1941. 
Current quotations follow : 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 








Cotton 

The price of middling 15-16-inch 
cotton at New York in the past month has 
moved in a 213 point range, low for the 
period being 17.61 on December 10 and high 
19.74 today (January 12). The market was 
quite letthargic in mid-December, the chief 
constructive influence being a moderate vol- 
ume of price fixations by mills which served 
to offset scattered hedging and liquidation 
Mobilization of legislative power of farm 
interests to protect the 110% of parity pro- 
vision in the pending price control bill, later 
in the month, served to hearten the trade 
and prices began moving upward. Pres 
sure of Southern selling and further liqui- 
dation held the gains down somewhat but 
Senate action on the price control bill to 


spot 











Shoe 92 . 2s 
set a ceiling for cotton at a minimum level 
Unwashed steeeees Ib, .07 @ 07% equivalent to 120% of parity provided an 
upward impetus today with the result that 
Tube the price jumped 38 points, from 19.36 to 
No. 2 (Compounded)......Ib. .10%@ .13% 19.74. Quotations on the Exchange follow: 
Red Tube sata Ib. .12%4@ .123 Dec. 9 - January 12 
Close High Low Close 
Ti Marcl 16.71 18.28 18.08 18.2¢ 
tres July 16.80 18.58 18.38 18.5 
Black (acid process)......Ib 071%4@ .07% October 18.64 18.44 18.6 
Black, selected tires......lb. .06%@ .06% nm ae 
Truck, Hez Gravit ..lb. .08%€ 08 34 ° 
2 ri Sheetings 
Miscellaneous Sx40 = 36 in 5.50 +200. -lb B 7A°3 
40x40 1 IM, 6.15 — “a 6.667 
Mechanical blends > gene 0444 05 40x36 +6 IM. 50 ad + @ 6.308 
W hite leds we ..lb 13%4%@ .14 48x48 40) in. 2.50 Ib. @ 15.400 
$&8x48 40 in. 2.85 2 a @13.508 
56x60 40 in 3.60 : Ib. 11.389 
i8x44 40 in 3.75 Ib. @ 10.53 
Ti b . Note These are ceiling prices, and will remain 
ire Fa rics as qu ed as lone as cotton is in the price range 
. of 18.61 to 19.04 on coars goods and 18.49 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 18.98 on fine goods. 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 l $3 t $4 mane aie tceaee 
Peeler carded, 23/4/3 ] 44 a 245 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 : lb $1'44@ .42 Ducks 
Jee led 4 ) i? . . 
Peele carded, 15/4/2...... ll 4A1l“4@ 42 Enameling (single filling).....1b. 10 @ «44 
Peeler. carded, 13/3/3 $ a 41 felting and Hose.. ee 371%A4@ .38 
ent Single filling. A grade........lb. .19 @_~ .20 
CHAFERS Double filling .. ee a ae TK | 
Carded, American, 1,” l j 1 $4 Note These prices are nominal. Values are 
Carded, American, 1”.. rtcscky wae 48 frozen at highest levels, Nov. 1 to Dec. 6, 1941 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
“ ’ 
New” Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM DECEMBER 10 TO JANUARY 12 
Date Nov. Dec Jar Feb. Mar. Sales 
Dec. 10 22.50 22.50 | 
11 22.50 22.50 
12 22 22.50 
13 
14 
15 22.50 22.50 
16 22.50 22.50 
17 22.5 22.50 
18 22.50 22.50 
19 22.50 - 22.50 
20 
21 
22 22.50 22.50 
2 22.50 22.50 
24 22.50 22.50 
; 22.50 22.50 
27 
28 — 
»g 22.50 
if) 22.50 
l 22.50 
Jar l 
2 22.50 
5 22.50 
6 22.50 
7 22.50 
& 22.50 
y 22.50 
10 
1! 
12 22.50 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Trading in 
September 15, for the sole purpose 
cents per pound. 


futures on the Exchange, suspended on August 13, was resumed on 
% liquidating outstanding contracts under 


a maximum price of 22'% 


305 































































































































































New York, Jan. 12, 1942 
All Prices F.O.B. Works 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 








—_ 
= 
ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process: Alkalies 
Organi Fi rence White Seal—7 bbls.|b. 08%@ .08% Caustic Soda, 76%.....cwt. 2.70 @ 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) . ’ | 26 a 3 Green seal—8 oasneeee Ib. f 8 @ 08% Soda Ash, 58%...... cwt. 1.15 @ 2 
A-10 4 a 4 Red seal—9 ..... cee. lb. 07% @ 07% Oils 
A-lil . ‘ : b 2 @ .65 Yellows ' , Cn: C0 cn ceantesa gal. 14 @ .2 
A-19 ; PERS Ae ib . = «0 Cee. ; .nevveéee es sone > @ .55 Gls so. seve Ib. 104%@ 
A.-32 , ) @ .80 CE «650 neeieese tedeeen b 16 @ PE och kawe cneecdees Ib. 05%@ .0¢ 
A-77 . ; 42 @ 35 BEOGEOD 0 cviuwidessesesbes ib. .06% @ _— sc ewageekabi gal. O08%@ .18 
A-100 4 @ .35 POD ¢c06peaséeades lb. 425 @ .48 
Aldehyde ammonia, crysta I @ 70 | BLACKS Petrolatum, amber * a “N 034@ . 
Altax ; > 60 (In bags, carload lots) Pigmentaroil, tank car gal 6 @ 
a - é .6f wGosed ron A2sk4 “ » ta ars. .gal. FO - 
Beutene , , @ .75 ae , A 7 : : nase : Og RES gal. 22%@ .23 
tutyl Zimate ® 1.15 ( ast fi i Spl +> Pine, steam distilled gal. 1.00 @ - 
CRPERE coccccces ' Ib 50 @ .55 bo ovmdione ag asap rit p- Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal 40 @ — 
Crylene ees } { @ .47 ve —_ or “nae e DOE ticewescs cocecks Ib. 134@ .14 
) } olyguanidi ns. Soar be ‘ : | btack l Rye 1 _ 
ba 10- Tolyguanidine 44 @ 46 (oe ew ee n33¢a Rubtack _..cccccccccees Ib. 10 a YE 
Jiphenylguanidine @ 4 rata deenae i 0355@ Seedine, Cl. cccscccccces lb .07%@ — ‘as 
El. Sixty - — } a 65 ; . ell . , Reta Tackol eaten Aa dick ohare o lb. 08%@ .18 - 
Ethyl Zimate > 1,1 eee 02 a Witco Palm Oil ... . lb. a — +4 
Ethylidene aniline 4 >» 43 Furnex Bead 12 ; Witco Softener No. 20. .gal. 20 @ _ soa 
= J ld »h d . . li “ ’ 1 t CALLS «t a Ma 4 « = o ~ poe YZ 
| Sener ehyde aniline . 1 note - | ome Be 5. | eet .06 @ +4. 
, « . ' . FA 5 Ss a { Ss ’ eS 
Hepteen ‘ — 35 ; 40 Kosn ad 355@ Pitch, Burgundy lb ( a 192 
Hexamethylenetetramine rh, Kosmobile ; —. ra | Se GE nacoreceesers ton 19.00 @22.01 193 
Lead Oleate, N 999 l a | - smnoe- Dix SY tres +: : BOTONORE ccvaccoccer ton 16.00 @22.5( 193 
. Witco .. | 1 —_ Microne 2 ne +t}. pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 193 
Methyl Tuad a 1 SEUECR SCSES {Seri VIIVIE | Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. 16 @ i 193 
| Pelletex 3 a 193 
Methyl Zimate » 1.25 ee ae . in drums ...... ee | 22u%@ .23% . 
Monex > } 5 F 4 ( : 1) : M F 0475 Ss f oe i. Oe. . kee ~~. * -— @ _ 193 
Phenex ' a 5 ; eceemcadiitenets peed a Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 193 
Pip-Pip @ 1.90 | Supreme . ++) Solvents 193 
& H D Ib 42 @a 43 J te as eeece . 225@ Acetone, pure* . lb 7 a 17 193 
2 1.40 @ 1.80 ex VIIIE Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal. 14 @ “ oe 








4 he : > . i Dineethane ral 
R-2 Crysta @ 2.75 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Beta-Trichlorethane .. gal. 0 
RN.-2 It 1.40 @ 1.80 lA Flal : 21.85 24 5 I ns rte, oe com 98 @ 1.25 

’ " d Iminwury ¥ e to . «2 } ) 
RN-2 Crystals 1.9 > 2.1 Ach aa we sevssee — 16.50 eé Carbon, bisulfide ; b a 194 
Rotax } é 1 65 ve . mM 20.9 2 eV. Carbon tetrachloride ral 7 @ | Se 
; . riun urbonate 8 1% 7.0 @49.00 . é z ] Sex 
Safex .. } ’ @ 1.30 Ba ; . ate 100%).ton 47.00 @ +. Dichlorethylene .........Ib. - @ Oc! 
SPHX ; + tarytes ¢ ton 25.35 @ 3¢ - ann Sonoma val 32 ‘ 5 J 
SPDX... 2 Bentonite ...... ton 11.00 @16.00 Dipentene, cml., drums..gal. .38 @ .50 No 
Super-Sulphur No. 1.. I a - | Biena 4 Re ee ee 40 00 67 Ethylene dichloride a De 

No 14 a 1 Saroe _ Se m Ov. _ oo Plastogen .. i@ ! 

Thiocarhanilid, drums ! 6 @ ; Walcene nde saga ed +4 @ 43.00 | Reogen (drums I 11 a 4 194 
, | ’ ™ ‘ai er.) | — ar _— r . 
Thiurad It @ 1.75 ( . ik Fe cs oy Ih Ib. ve © DE axdatsiescaces gal. .09%@ — Jan 
lrimene .. , 1k 5 a 65 = = ge 5, eg ; 43.00 60.00 Trichlorethylene ; a 08 @ .09¥ Fel 
base , , I l. @ 1.20 _ poo ead cate a 4500 . +4 0 lurpentine, spirits ga . a . Ma 
lriphenylguanidine : I $ @ — ret ; ties = yA > £+ dest. dist., drun gal IS » * Ap’ 
Ulto : 1 > 1.75 Clay. Aerfloted, Suprex......ton 10.00 @22.00 Waxes Ma 
Ureka . ; : a ; pone t b. plant ..ton we @- Beeswax. white ! 1} af a Tur 
i Se } f a | ed on 11,00 ee Carnauba, yellow ' Ib 87 a ful 
Biend ¢ Sé a aNgrOr ton 2 S00 Ceresin, white It 1 i ! Au 
; 5 ' . F amee on ) @2?2.50 : ite, ‘ 
ne no evs . b 42 @ | > Nar - ee tt ‘ a 10.00 @ 11 r Montan, crude . 4 a ’ Set 
Vulcanol ...... I 85 @ <ay — 10.00 = Paraffin * 

Inorganic I ates ; > Re Rt Rata ih, IM 4 @ ay Yellow crude scale, 
Litharge, domestic Ib 07 @ 0714 ttor ocKk { ark) . . iD. AVA «te 124/12¢ , lb i1“4@ - : 
Magnesia, calcined, hea I 4 peed gn Kalite No. 1 ton 26.00 @5 | Refined, 1 l It 5 a . acc 

a, d, ivy 4 a — Kalite N n 36.00 a , t i -! } she 








COLORS Kalvar SéknbbeS oe sax ton100.00 @ 126.00 fig’ 
Riacks (See Next Column) | Magnesium carbonate .. sean _-06% @ 09% ANTI-OXIDANTS os 
les » | Mica int ee heb ed de tsadex ton 35.00 @44.00 = 
Blue } , , > 5 
, BEMROSGTO cecccacKecesoucecs ton — @30.00 Agerite Alba .......+++ee+e-- lb. 2.00 @ 2.15 
Prussian } 1 | es G l It <7 59 
Uv itenenarions ; 2 Pyrax A ton 7 50) @20 SOL ccc ecccscesecseees . >. oof @ ? 
Browns * ’ . a | Rottenstone (powd. Dom.) ..ton 25.50 @37.50 Hipar Seeveveosccors -+ Tb, “09 @ .06/ 
Mapic« a Rubberol ; oeese ‘ . «lb 16 @ .lf Powder Seen? < Soar ee og - Ib. — € 24 
, ; . | Silene (calcium silicate) ....Ib. 04 @ .045 0 EE ae Ib. 52 @ 54 
BTunhes Pnotes “ Starch, powdered ......... cwt. 2.90 @ 4.10 Resin D ....csceee Ib. 2 @ «54 
Greene ' : ; © FP Bere, BOGUS srccctaccccess ton 17.00 @25.00 a ; «lb 1.25 @ 1.40 
, - , | Whiting, commercial ........ton 16.00 @26.00 ey nee -+ «Ib. 7 @ «7 
Guignet'’s ( t } 70 Columbia Filler ..... ..ton 9.00 @14.00 aneee STL iekhthedhesdeee se veal b - @ = 
swigners wreen ) ‘ a -L-E It 5 @ 
Recs ie et oe ton 6.00 @ i) ree eee coeccccess we 96 ot 
’ood Flour (100 mesh).....ton 30.00 @32.00 Pe MT se, , 55666 ehee8 a * 52 @ 65 
Antimony W , , , y FI l 52 5 
POOGGGE Eh cecevece errr T 52 @ .65 
rimson, 15/17 Ib ‘ a rle 4 ] ) 5 
oni mag fe . @ MINERAL RUBBER Flectol White tettsecceeeee lb, 90 @ 1.15 
uur, tree , @ — a ; Neozone A, B, C, D, E......Ib. 52 @ 63 192 
Indian t 8% @ — 285°-300° Mineral Rubber...ton 22.0 @ TD “Sekt veveesouses b. 77 @ .90 192 
Domestic (Maroon) It 11 a - Bl ack Diamond cbnveeeeoees ton 25.00 @ _— Dateniag pee Ib. 48 4 42 19, 
Mapico : ; It 09% @ oi | Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton - e-— Santofiex B ep a [22 @ 19: 
Red oxide, pure It 10 @ .12 Hard Hydrocarbon ...... ton 25.00 @42.0 OES ae eer Ib. 1.15 @1 19; 
Rub-Er-Red .. = ain 09% @ —e PU, DOE acecetceccocewses ton — @ -- S.C.R ; Ih 33 @ 197 
. “— t No. 1 < Py EE. CHES ons se nee a sini nas SUREEOE covarceios See * 52 @ 19: 
.ryprone 7 . 034%@ .05% FE vasiowscoceces lb 70 @ 19: 
Cryptone CB No. 2 } 0%@ 05% MISCELLANEOUS VGB eo ES It 52 @ 19: 
Cryptone 25-86 ;@ .08 | Aromatics—Rodo $0 “on 4.0 @ 4 19 
Cryptone ZS-230 , } 7%w@ .08 Rodo #1 i Tb. 5.06 1 0 LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 19. 
Cryptone ZS-800 4@ .08 | eS) eae, lb. 2.75 @ = , - . 19; 
Lithopone | Cy x 128 Ih 250 2 Aresklene ...... Oe ee ol @ 0 19 
s NE 2 advice é ustews | 3.50 &€ — od it } 12 . 
Albalith Ti? 1410 | the 4 sg Cocoa Soapstock ...... ool .06 @ .0! 
spe i 41 Cu ex 198 ......+----1b. 4.5 a — Gees wat ‘00 @ 11 19. 
mh: ’ 385@ .0410 Para-Dors mares 64558 ©€ -= | Divex 1 6 @ 08 19. 
aechas UZ a + Pee tm. m7 456 Satchel tb IPEX «++. -eees .- Ib, .06 7 - 
— B .0544 | Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, Glycerized Liquid’ Uxbricantiga. 115 @ 1 8 
Rayox ‘14@ 115% he yer, nen dppeeesyaaite ~ ae BE cuingabbe ae « ... Ib, .25 @_ .30 ” 
Titanox A , 13144 : inn? inion aaa» io © Mineralite ........ ert — @30.00 
Fiean, R 372 @ 13% Darvar lispersing agent). ..Ib. 0 @ .39 1 ace Ser 12 @ .18 19. 
eanox a M4 Santomerse S (dispersing, wet- . c we < 
Titanox ( t 4% @ 5 r t trat and bil DOCTICITE woe cceeseess ‘on ...ton 65.00 @75.00 oe 
‘ : 2 ting, penetrating and stabil . ‘degen Tah abe ne ne 
Zine Oxide—American Pr - ame omee 1h il @ Tt Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lt .0 @ .08 5 
American Az ve Pact is peepee: , ies 7 aT: | “ - VC 
ZZZ (lead free) I 16% @ 06% | Su ~ ; wr saat rain , ae 1 23 @ = | FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES De 
Anaconda, lead free ¢ @ .06% | Tackol (tackifier) ........ ib 085 @ .18 AMBETER co cccsescccvcvccsccel 25 @ — . 
Horsehead Lead Free B Tonox pe VA eer Ib. S2 @ 61 | Amberex Type B .... con 18%@ 9 
Special—3 : 06%@ .06% | Ty-Ply R (and S)......... gal. 6.75 @ 8.75 | Black ...--seeeseseenees lb, 08 @ «12 Ja 
XX Red 4 . 6% @ 064% | Unicel (bl wing agent) ......lb 30 a@ poe . Ch. £dbiescu6eet-< ccoccechkt O8%@4 13% F 
XX Red—72 I 6%@ 06% | wap ie 6eveee beieén keane 8 a 29% Mi 
4 XX Red- 103 } ‘ a 06% | SOFTENERS Qo ere ooone 119 @ — Ay 
Kadox, black label—15 a 06% Acids M 
Red label—17 lh ae al 64@ .06% Acetic, 28%. bbls.* 1 ! 7 32 ; VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS Tu 
St. Joe, blac k label —— 6%@ 06% Nit 36. «degrees cwt ; ' Dispersed Sulfur N It g i 12 Ju 
green label cocen ell 6%@ 16% Acids, Fatty Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib @ .08 . 
_ red lal a core 6%4@ 06% Laurex .. pure It is @ 17% Sulfur, rubber makers at 
U Ss. I bbls t 9% @ 09% St aaa on 2 a }4 Refined (bags -~wt 2.4 a — 
—* Stearex Beads : ~+ lb 1 a 1 Commercial (bags wt. 2.05 @ 
~ Pri e Ceiling Stearic, double pressed. ..Ib 12%@ .13% ee ! 1.75 a _ 
Price Suggest \greet SUCRTTHS . .cccccces . -lb 10 @ —_ VRE weevccer . mi a a _ on 
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STATISTICS 





Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 











U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 











-—Gross Imports -————Re-ex ports. ~ 
- «2 
Average Average P 4 a 
Declared Declared = 
Total Value Total Value _ 
ed Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS rons Value Cents ons Value Cents Tons 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,63/ 26.23 315,590 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
1930 482,083 139,133.048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.7 451,878 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
1934 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5.770,109 10.80 425,665 
1935 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13,125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 
1940 780,820 303,117,726 17.33 7,060 3,197,136 20.22 773,760 
1940: 
Sept. 75,77 29,317,540 17.27 666 349,443 23.43 75,104 
Oct. 73.179 27,975,598 17.07 316 123,216 17.38 72,863 — 
Nov. 69,844 26,917,136 17.21 126 52,020 18.45 69,718 
Dec. 94,17 6,369,973 17. 205 94,422 20.52 93,967 
1941; 
Jan. 84,201 3,370,482 17.69 292 138,009 21.11 83,909 
Feb. 70,745 28,469,753 17.97 327 144,139 19.69 70,418 
Mar 84,991 34,030,846 17.88 326 163,375 22.19 84,662 
Apr 61,288 24,193,639 17.62 238 99,371 18.96 61,054 
May 98,438 39,537,574 17.93 370 204,865 24.72 98,068 
June 62,124 25,179,498 18.09 476 257,254 24.13 61,648 
July 94,622 39,296,581 18.54 423 219,597 23.17 94,199 
Aug 104,057 44,101,058 18.92 973 488,299 22.40 103,084 
Se] 79,212 33,045,29 18.¢ 749 402,036 23.96 78,463 
Note: “Gross Imports” do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 
accurate figures for ‘‘Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown below) 
should be added and the re-export figure deducted from the total. Annual 
figures tor 1924-36 were revised in February, 1937. 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536.392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,78 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537,510 
1926 4,305 2, 562,09¢ 354 327,213 7,263 3.127.757 3,394 4,686.743 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 477,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430.855 7,552 2,540,05y 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 1,275 545,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 
1930 1.096 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403.244 4,458 1,508,786 
1931 oa. Semiew 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888,909 
1932 » ° aupbek 707 147,403 4,607 616.596 5,112 601,999 
1933 ere 1,659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 398 75,349 1,054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 
1935 459 86,835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,222 
1936 1,229 286,552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 
1937 2,694 745.873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 
1938 2,485 623,819 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
1939 2.232 463,345 694 265.553 6,640 1,603.418 27,438 10,467,552 
1940 3,634 758,007 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 33,789 14, 593,466 
1940 
Sept 250 49,845 40 19,245 712 246,641 2,953 1,337,487 
Oct 381 77,286 70 38,092 1,150 382,168 1,156 512,153 
Nov 392 78,587 67 43,939 445 152,297 2,308 1,169,086 
Dec 278 62,586 54 39,471 1,102 341,876 3,534 1,539,957 
194] 
Jan. $47 104,128 57 32,910 698 221,911 2,184 1,019.741 
Feb 283 65,942 41 22,790 768 245,732 2,946 1,279,648 
Mar 426 98,187 36 16,147 715 258,514 1,707 774,225 
Apr $23 95,916 64 18,533 514 189,520 1,594 648,217 
May 334 76,414 61 44,381 822 287,249 2,632 1,117,226 
Tune 383 86,949 67 30,470 552 179,779 2,070 936,944 
July 411 14,874 100 34,119 830 215,176 2,049 930,126 
Aug. 499 111,502 1 9,344 159 50,934 1,984 779,079 
Sept. ) 79,054 114 38,632 437 140,412 609 1,795,345 


(*) Weight 
Note: 


Ann 


en February 8, 19 


RUBBER AGE, 


It 


JANUARY, 


1942 


given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
ual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received 




















U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Including Latex) 














¢ — Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 47,387 58,061 65,989 
‘eb. 40,515 42,720 36,841 51,950 25,357 43,422 52,078 62,692 
Mar. 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 51,416 52,454 69,024 
Apr. 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 52,361 71,374 
May 42,918 41,101 30,612 351, 793 30,753 45,484 54,513 71,365 
June 40,147 36,156 52,772 51,86 32,540 48,438 47,834 $4,912 
July 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 44,975 48,354 68,653 
Aug. 33,216 38,775 46,777 41,506 40,552 51,740 53,307 55,365 
Sept. 30,258 37,086 46,449 43,945 40,183 51,402 52,469 53,655 
Oct. 31,253 41,969 19.637 38,754 42,850 57,155 59,644 60,418 
Nov. 34,748 42,310 50 »433 34,025 49,050 55,677 57,716 
Dec. 36,569 42,47 49,754 29,195 48,143 49,636 59,709 
Tot. 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 648,500 
Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 


the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
for the most reliable figures. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


ee Consumption 








Produc- to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crade Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1931 129,690 123,000 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
1932 75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
1935 122,948 117,523 23.9 17,000 1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,636 
Figures on Monthly Basis 

1940: 
Jan. 19,239 16,341 28.1 27,089 July 14.299 14,539 30.1 27,129 
Feb. 17,938 15,629 30.0 962 Aug. 17,161 14,464 27.1 28,536 
Mar. 17,182 16,200 30.9 27°324 Sept. 16,379 14,835 28.3 29,039 
Apr. 16,518 16,573 31.7 26,492 Oct. 19,300 16,807 28.2 30,816 
May 17,499 15,984 29.3 27,141 Nov. 17.636 16,312 28.3 31,459 
June 16,581 15,163 31.7 27,701 Dec, 19,239 17,397 29.1 32,636 
1941 c 
Jan. 20,413 19,086 28.9 33,380 July 23,111 21,725 31.6 36,751 
Feb. 19,506 18,222 29.1 33,654 Aug. 24.111 20,864 38.7 39,099 
Mar. 22,006 19,611 28.4 35,028 Sept. 24,678 24,032 44.8 38,055 
Apr. 21,574 20,427 28.6 35,336 Oct. 26.560 25,009 41.4 38,604 
May 22,775 21,405 30.0 35,871 Nov. eceus eben eee eceee 
June 23,790 22,559 26.6 36,265 ee ee ire” eee 

Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 


& Domestic Commerce, 
the current year which 
They are 


Division, Bureau of Foreign 


Leather and Rubber 
with the exception of those for 


Washington, D. C., 


are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be corsulted 
for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 


shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 











1939* 1940 1941* 1939* 1940 1941 
January 38,089 40.370 45,344 August 54,025 55,346 62,944 
February 34,928 37,557 42,001 September 49,505 52,297 58,995 
March 43,042 44,607 48,760 October 49.854 53,807 eeedée 
April 44,264 47,683 55,154 November 47,407 49,074 § .eeee 
May 49,766 52,946 59,307 December 43,807 46,413 oeee 
June 50,133 55,459 58,360 
July 50,689 53,865 63,093 Total 555,509 589,424 ..... ° 
. Revised. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
1929 «+ 24,141.30? 1980 cacces 8.713.962 | ee Pe 
DL. aa 17.364.096 S98 sntade 12.255.118 1938 ......- 10,619,338 
$31 11.253.800 1935 wcccccs 38.60R 307 SSDP ctcces 8747104 
., erer 6.261.336 ae 20,789,504 8948 sccves 19,378,558 
1941 1941 1941 
January ... 2,032,121 SS erorees 2.407,864 September 1,811,267 
February 2,131,211 ee 2.308,986 October ... 2,023,781 
March ..... 2,665,961 ae 2,06) ,144 November 1,864,321 
Seer 2,682,225 August 1,532,032 December .. wesc eo 
307 
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Vew York Market. in Cents per Pound 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Markets) 





-_—— Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year 
1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 
1915 65.85 1919 48.79 1923 29.45 1927 
1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 
1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 
-—— Average Monthly Price per Pound 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 2 A 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 
Feb 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 
Mar 11.01 11.51 13.89 24.09 13.55 
er 12.10 11.5 15.98 23.44 11.84 
May 13.2 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 
June 3.51 ] 15.8 19.29 12.57 
July 4.6 12.1 16.49 18.86 15.37 
Aug 15.47 11.98 16.2 18.37 16.08 
Sep 15.3 11.55 16.46 18.55 16.1 
Oct e- . 13.96 12.62 16.35 16.28 16.89 
Nov ° re 13.04 13.15 17.97 14.6 16.2 
Dec 12.98 3,28 20.01 15.41 16.0 
Average 
t eal 12.9 12 16.41 19 14.64 


Cents Year Cent 
43.50 1930 11.98 
37.72 1931 6.17 
22.48 1932 3.49 
20.59 1933 5. 9¢ 
Since 1933 
1939 1940 194 
Cents Cents Cents 
15.75 19.06 19.88 
15.93 18.83 20.43 
16,2¢ 18.58 22.1 
5.87 19.16 22.74 
16.07 21.21 23.9 
37 22.20 21.88 
16.51 21.12 22 
16.67 )62? ? 
1.24 19.28 
19.89 20.33 l 
71 








London Closing Prices 


Smoked Sheets 


(In Pound) 


Pence Per 


of Ribbed 




















1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 194 1941 94 
Day May Tune July Aug. Day May June Tuly Aug 
1 14 — —— 16 14. 
Z 14 — 17 
13% _ — is _ 
4 13 19 14 
5 13% 20) , 1343 
6 13 — 21 . 13% 
7 32 ° 137% 
Q 23 13 
) 4 
1 " 25 
I 26 L3tsg 
12 27 13% . 
13 g 1345 
14 29 134 " 
15 14 30 133 
m7 we 
Note: No quotations have been made on the London Exchangs nce June 6 
-———— Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
lan 7.077 7.926 11.793 12.415 Aug. ... 7.841 8.545 12.818 
Feb. .. 7.029 7.942 12.577 12.769 Sept. .. 7.918 9.634 11.964 
Mar. ... 6.590 8.120 11.651 13.967 Oct. ... 8.355 10.177 11.813 
Apr. ... 5.793 7.910 10.980 14.228 Nov. 8.111 11.210 11.801 
May ... 5.632 8.002 11.600 13.670 Dec, 8.005 11.559 11.963 
June 6.147 8.216 13.046 — Average 
July 7.464 8.271 12.410 —- for Year 164 8.959 12.035 
>. . 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
1941 1941 942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 19 
Date Nov lan Date Nov Dec. Jan Date Nov Dex la 
1 16.98 11 18.03 2 17.1 18.28 
57 18.9 12 17.21 18.03 19.74 23 18.31 
6.99 7 19.1 13 17.24 17.87 ‘ 17.09 18.34 
3 14 17.19 23 17.14 
17.02 24 19.17 15 17.29 17.99 P¢ 17.39 18.24 
17.04 18.16 19.23 1 18.18 27 17.38 18. 
17.20 19.2 17 17.16 17.99 8 17.36 
x 17.34 18.2 19.21 18 17.23 17.99 29 17.46 18.40 
17.8 19 19 17.25 18.08 3 18.59 
l 31 17.61 19 0 18.14 31 18.5 
: 17.2 
—-———Average Monthly Price Per Pound— 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 8.57 8.94 11.19 10.66 Bee. «<5. 84) 9.30 184 17.06 
Feb. 8.91 8.97 11.10 10.87 Sept. 8.17 9.30 9.69 17.94 
Mar. 8.92 9.00 10.90 11.08 ie: «« 8.61 9.24 9.62 17.3 
Apr. 8.76 8.87 10.89 11.48 Nov. 1.08 9.7 ».97 17.2 
May 8.50 9.56 10.33 12.97 Dec. 8.72 10 .18 18. 
June 8.38 9.88 10.72 14.66 Average 
Tuly 8.85 9.71 10.42 16.55 for Year Hf a4 10.40 
RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1942 
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-——ON HAND—— 


of 1939 
220,727 
207,882 
201,752 
Apr. 188,074 
May 187,980 
lune 173,493 
165,45" 
152,029 
136,824 


119,404 235,35 


105,205 
125,800 





Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 
OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 5 


119,138 
39.629 
»6, 141,286 

310 137,888 
j 166,837 
114,044 158,095 
145,950 





AFLOAT——, -———-TOTAL——— 
1940 1959 1940 1941 
90,285 268,937 229,589 462,580 

112,257 263,696 241,280 457,327 
113,619 257,733 248,490 478,375 
102,557 245,992 255,202 483,251 
109,364 242,026 258,245 506,693 


224,767 273,451 514,607 
218,440 315.084 527,520 
218,746 336.046 536,599 
205,134 358,485 615,440 


3 219,904 402,190 627,344 


219,249 408,507 
216,895 434,814 


Note: Above figures include stocks held by United States Government. 


STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS 


Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 


140 


ber 
ember 
scember 


41 


ary 


March 
\ 


vyust 


tembe T 


* Estimated. 


STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS 


Para and 
Manaos 
3,084 
3,697 


2,165 


United 


States Total 
259,140 325.837 
276,943 344,418 
318.486 382,424 
309,411 388,707 
320,372 409,795 
338,147 420,352 
329,767 $14,057 
364,107 $50,485 
339,108 423,286 
95,216 477,813 
$46,008 332.073 
17 S4 48.4 


Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 


140 
tober 
ember 
ember 
1941 
uary 
-bruary 
March 


i of: 194 
igust 
ptember 
tober 
vember 
ember 

1 of: 1941 
nuary 
wuary 


Note: Total . 
International 
Rubber Manufacturers 
r Afloat i 


gust 


September 


)ctober 
»vember 


December 
Monthly Avge.. 
Note: Figures prior t 


ed by the Department 
rid stocks, 3 


-UBBER ACE, 


ated 
mmittee 


A floc 


586, 


-ommerce. 
’ mmodity 


Afloat fx Tr 
ilrope 


5,000 
000 
),UVU0 
,000 
0,000 


000 
).000 
U,0U 
0,000 
0,000 
),.000 
0,000 


0 O00 


nm 


1938 


549,762 
365.833 
86,6606 
291 
68,158 
573,13¢ 
580,654 
65,394 
551,447 
540,976 
312,196 
482,852 


280 


uw 


1942 


months’ worl 
at for l S. is supplied by 
Europ s estimated. All 


at 


RU BBER STOC KS AFLOAT 


Other * Total 
4,407 93,524 
3,997 98,632 
4,124 113,383 
4,329 109,860 
4,064 123.048 
4,210 111,107 
4,009 118,465 
442 113,911 
4.432 
4,113 oe 
£003 118,606 
2.140 
All Other rotal 
Afloat Afloat 
53,714 255,000 
67,967 265,000 
38,163 265,000 
31,905 250,000 
44,05 230,000 
51,831 265,000 
48.045 245,000 
59,772 260,000 
61,51¢ 275,000 
47.541 255,000 
39.50) 275,000 
47,69 240,000 


1 shipments by 


WORLD STOCKS 


940 194: 

5 j R41 753.021 

8 429,551 69,193 

3 447,472 783,737 

2 $65,345 765,521 

) 470,98 777,429 

) 500.774 771,229 

9 547,708 799.934 
345 579,119 859,329 
867 Gaaaee * wcecce 


represent principal world stocks only, as sup- 
Figures since 1941 represent total 
Exchange, Inc. 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 














AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 

















— ——————Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— ~~ —— 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 13,437 13,355 11,376 15,565 7,314 3,946 14,896 16.333 
Apr.-June 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 3,759 15,636 18,310 
July-Sept. 9,822 11.312 14,914 12,207 10,794 182 13,877 15,191 
Oct.-Dec. 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 726 14,777 

Total 47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 59,186 
— ——Shipment Figures on aa «A Basis— —- — ~~ 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 19 19 1939 1940 194] 
Jan.-Mar. 10,730 11,154 10,554 14, 143 7, 388 12,445 12,791 15,263 
Apr.-June 14,998 13,473 15.940 15,741 9°564 15,107 17,595 21,277 
July-Sept. 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 12,904 17,120 
Oct.-Dec. 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,484 

Total 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 57,508 58,774 
—-——— - — - —— Inventory —* . - - —— . 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 937 1938 939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 963 10,789 10,149 
Apr.-June 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 ,632 8,871 7,088 
July-Sept. 8,419 8 /288 8,690 11,200 7,859 ,080 9,837 5,170 
Oct.-Dec. 9,455 8,196 10,717 19,383 8,166 ,665 9,127 


Figures for Recent Months 


-——PRODUCTION—~ -—SHIPMENTS—, 


1939 1940 
Oct. 5,392 5,077 
Nov. 4.865 4,732 
Dec. 4.469 1.99] 


1941 
4,834 


3,964 


1939 1940 1941 
5.161 5,525 5,867 
4. 278 4969 4,048 
4, 4.99] 


1! 
939 1940 1941 


382 9,410 4,123 
918 9,163 4,04 
665 9,127 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 








-—_—— -Production 
"Quarter 1934 1935 
Jan.-Mar, 12,823 12,553 
Apr.-June 13,191 11,631 
July-Sept. 10,321 11,271 
Oct.-Dec. 9,891 12,425 
Total 46,226 47,879 
—_—_—_____———Shipment 
Quarter 1934 1935 
Jan.-Mar. 10,640 11,252 
Apr.-June 14,553 11,928 
July-Sept. 11,545 13,251 
Oct.-Dec. 8,306 11,636 
Total 45,044 48,067 
Quarter 1934 1935 
Jan.-Mar. 10,244 10,406 
Apr.-June 8,795 10,050 
July-Sept. 7,639 7,565 
Oct.-Dec. 9,180 8,231 
—PRODUCTION 
1939 194 1941 
Oct. 5,008 4,548 4.137 
No $508 4,104 3,725 
Dec 3,784 4,656 
1 These figures are based on 


turers Association. 
should be consulted 


They 
tor most 


14,624 15,413 7,380 
15,320 12,038 10,794 
15,201 9,092 12,360 


57,036 52,374 37 848 


1936 1937 1938 
,367 14,606 7,387 


9 12,901 11,243 
874 9,765 12,099 


11 
15,113 15,495 9°564 
15 
12 


4,423 52,767 40,293 


———Inventory Figures ?* 


Figures for Recent Months 


1936 1937 1938 


8.660 11,993 10,547 
8,075 11,833 8,337 


8,595 11,326 7.859 


10.945 10,312 8.166 


—SHIPMENTS—, 


1939 1940 1941 
4.948 4.876 5.143 
3,967 4,690 3,825 


4,394 4,644 


reports received from 
are revised frequently and the latest available issue 
reliable figures. 


1 
11,847 13,703 17,584 
13,118 12,425 13 
13,300 13,308 


Figures on Quarterly Basis——— —_-—— 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 
11,891 15,831 7,314 12,383 12,801 5,349 


50,648 52,237 


Figures on Speseneety Basis - —_—— 


1939 1940 1941 


11,422 11,683 14,265 
13.010 14,978 18,577 
13,449 11,344 15,499 
13,309 14,209 


190 52,214 


939 1940 1941 


8,752 8,110 8,069 


549 6,848 7,010 
206 7,970 5,467 


,20 
7.036 7,017 


—INVENTORY ?— 


1939 1940 1941 
7,279 7,648 4,448 
7,710 7,056 4,377 
7.036 7.017 


the Rubber Manufac 


2 Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 


-—United States— 
Passenger 


Year Total 
1929 . -5,358,42 
1930 . 3,355,986 
1931 2,389,730 
1932 . 1,370,678 
IFSS wcocs 1,920,057 
ISDS .cavcdgt eee 
oer 3,946,934 
Soe sedke 4,454,115 
>. a 4,808,974 
1938 2,489,085 
bo ler 3,577,292 
a ee 4,469,354 
1941 

aae.* 462.270 
May 518,748 
June 520,521 
Tuly * $44.94] 
Aug. ee 147.601 
Sel 234,25 
Oct. 382.000 
Novy 352.347 
er 4 


* Revised. 


Note: U. S. figures 


Cars 
4,587,400 
2,814,452 
l 973, 090 


we 
uw 
~. 
oO 
ey 


uv 
% 


DABODOANK Ue 


1.0 be Ui toto 
NOMOe 


> > 
>~o 


WN N& Wt > 
DASH AU VS 
WAS UGH NI 


@COuUrwe oO 


Canada sal 
Passenger Grane 
Trucks Total Cars lrucks Yotal 


771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
540,534 154,192 125,442 28, 750 3,510,178 
416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 


784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
893,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5,016,437 
488,100 166,086 123,761 42.325 2,655,171 
710,496 155,42 108,369 47,057 3,732,718 
777,026 222,984 110,126 112,858 4,692,338 
87.291 27,584 ] pe 15.493 189,354 
101,050 26,585 16.74 545,333 
101,538 25,753 (538 | 546,274 
100,493 24,654 849 20,805 468,895 
69,071 17,192 3.160 14,032 164,792 
66,465 14,49€ 2.548 11,948 248,751 
86,432 19,36 635 13,725 401,361 
96.246 21,545 7003 14.542 373,292 


represent factory sales; Canadian, preduction. 
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1925 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 

1936 


1938 
1939 





Penang. 


(1) Including 


of Commerce. 


BRITISH MAI 
Gross 


Exports Imports 
252.016 70.432 
259.706 108.524 
316,825 158,022 
391,328 151,243 
371.322 182.845 
409.436 149.787 
574,836 163,092 
547,043 133,876 
519,740 125,506 
478,252 92.539 
573,412 167,377 
677,361 211,803 
590.319 174.652 
520 .28¢ 167.799 
681,638 213,446 
526.911 156,101 
553,324 177,851 

Britist 

Malaya! 

540,417 

45.872 

~ a9? 
16,04 
‘ 


Brunei and 


AYA 


Labuan: 





Exports 


figures shown represent 

actually been shipped and include rubber from the free stocks i: 
(2) Exports of domestic pr 
Figures shown prior to 1940 were furnished by the United States Department 
Figures since 1940 were furnished by the Interr 
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British 
Sara- North 
wak Borneo 
5,70: 4.237 
6.699 4,621 
5,424 $,377 
9,155 6.079 
10.92: 0.582 
10,087 6,698 
11,077 7,381 
10,309 6,781 
10,451 6,247 
6,960 4,664 
10,874 7,555 
17,233 11,103 
19,465 8.885 
21.243 8,177 
25,922 13,213 
17.792 9,512 
24,014 11,864 
North Sara- 
Borneo wak 
17,623 6¢ 
1,593 2,64( 
1,743 2,404 
1,693 2.564 
1,130 3,360 
1,028 3,52 
18 445 
162 922 
1,154 4 2¢ 
17 3,118 
1.2 R49 
Iz 19 
sO 79 
@12 3 ORS 
1,371 2,49 
er which has 
Singapore and 


ation 


Notes 


il Rubber 


Tons) 


NETHERLAND INDIES 





of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All Worl 
lan Madura E. Coast well China Valley Other Tota 
1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406.415 
2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429.3 
3,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,48 
4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621.5 
5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,47 4 
4,813 58.848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 $53,894 
4,251 69,7535 79,396 115.254 7,665 14,260 3,651 $14,2 
4,218 73,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792.2 
3,451 61,312 79,837 85.871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2,737 846.312 
17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8.903 2,985 1,008.663 
28,327 37,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11.275 8,745 864.574 
33,702 61,307 84,577 132.205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,43! 
3,551 84,085 139,632 207 863 43,399 15,576 13,063 1,133,864 
41,080 37,526 94,501 145,909 58.518 14,618 12.920 887.892 
41,266 72,786 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,892 22,224 1,002,¢ 
Thai Indo- South Mexico Grat 
land China Oceania Africa*® Liberia America (Guayule) Tota 
$3,940 4.437 2,267 10,103 7,223 17,601 4,106 1,391,8 
4,545 7,337 285 800 308 1,233 327 120,72 
3,247 9,30 100 800 323 1,295 200 133,71 
3,355 2,082 200 800 600 1.860 200 126,228 
3.463 6.713 200 800 600 1.500 200 99.649 
5,343 , 200 600 $13 1,427 392 128,21¢ 
2,137 8 3 667 75 288 125,608 
$137 Y 854 828 (814 414 89,7 
71 2 117 636 958 2.83 35 139.5 
4,271 263 864 75 0 423 112,( 
1,841 2 15¢ 800 180 1,08 3 126,3 
2.831 318 201 800 9] l 1¢ 2 127,7 
3,614 .445 TT R00 750 2 131,¢ 
4,852 49% 800 750 1,288 250 127, 
6.524 2 Wy 0 800 7 1,421 250 164,7 
Regulation Committee, which accounts for the difference in the principal 
producing ceuntries shown. Many figures for rrent months are provisional 
nlv and are later revised when more definite statistics are available. There 
e, it is suggested that figures from the most recent issue should be taken 
as more r able 
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Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
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1,370 416.203 
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1,870 617.957 
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3,138 599.77 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 

of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials ~ 






It wnat you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 











ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixtv: Ureka: Ureka C; Guantal: Santocure; 
RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; A-100; 
R-2 Crystals; A-10 « OXIDANTS — 
Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santovar A. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 














CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ceo. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 




















AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








CHEMICALS np minerat 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 























ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 39 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK— Aertloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 






























ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston. W. Va. 
New York @ Akron ® Chicago 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 






































ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 


Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 
ules are bright in shade and fast in 
cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 
—Economical—Will not dust or fly. 


Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 



































CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.., 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 



























CAMELINE cxitire FILLER 








CHEMICALS 
















COMPOUNDING Materials 








99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% Carbon Black—Clay—Colors Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy Accelerators—Sulphur Accelerators 3 Clays 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- Stocks Carried At All Times —_——a a 
ing and elongation. Ernest Jacoby & Co ispersions Blacks 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 79 Milk St. ‘Boston, Mass. R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
YORK, PA. Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 230 Park Ave. New York City 
RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1942 31] 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whicn 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials (continued } pe 





CROWN CLAY 


An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 





Southeastern Clay Co. 


Aiken South Carolina 








MAGNESIUM SALTS 
“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 




















CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. New York City 





MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
Manufacturers 
BINNEY rd SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 


| oe Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Totre- 


Chioride 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York City 




















DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





PARA-DORS— 
overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 














FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Eeonomiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 











ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 


lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 
American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowis 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Cood ageing 
Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 


60 Wall St. New York 








ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 























GASTEX 

Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 

For wr - — Peete 

SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 





ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave., New York 
Plant and Laberatory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa. 














IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 





87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 
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write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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CALENDER SHELLS S MAGNETIC of All 
Gammeter’s GAUGE ; EQUIPMENT Kinds 
ALL STEEL Calender Shelis. Diameter and thickness gengee in pocket end Separators Drums 
Al ided. Any else. a oe quick and accurate measure- Seches 
New and better. Rolls Special a 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. __B. C. AMES COMPANY Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co 
Cadiz Ohio Waltham Mass. 640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Dic 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 











GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AIl Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed pane ty E. Lowe Co. Patents 
fi 
Madimeronde Beet & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford. Conn. Akron, Ohio 











CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne S1. Bridgeport, Conn. 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 


MIXERS 

ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 


5-50 gallons. 
Send for Catalogue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St.. 
Waltham Mass. 











MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 








MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 
Akron Standard Mold Co. 


SHOE MACHINERY 
Bed Lasters 
Lacing Machines (same as Ensign Type) 


Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 








Akron, Ohio N. W. MATHEY, Owner 
pga SPECIAL MACHINERY 
cscalitision’ te: Gaited matin. at a Walls For Quality and Efficiency in Werk- 
“wth a a oe oe 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 











FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 


problems. 
Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 

















MACHINERY 


Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston. Mass. 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Machinery (contd) KRuwbber—cruae; scrap; Latex; Dispersions 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 








LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 963 


Providence, R. 1. 











CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL 
(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 











THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 


Use it—for RESULTS! 

















Reclaimed Rubber .... 


NERVASTRAL 


RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compound Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$9 Years Serving the Industry 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 
BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 


Detroit, Los Angeles, London, Paris 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributer for U.S.A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. 1. City, N. Y¥. 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 


RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Alee HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Derrow Read, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, I 
736 Statler Bidg.. Bosten. Mass 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St Lowis 

















DISPERSITE 
Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 


, HE ONLY 
VULTEX— VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 

omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


to the Vultex Chemical 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 




















Solely as Reclaimers” 


GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 





The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 
for Results 
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Rubber Mnfrs. 





Consultants 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 


















MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 





CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 





CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 


Textile Proofers, Inc. 
One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 



























SANITARY GOODS— 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Broeklyn, N. Y. Telephones: 





CONSULTING 


b O BOX 372. 


Sherwoed 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elasti i Compou PE 
a. Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Sales a Rubber Technologist a ae _ —— MB a nye 
raseieres. 
i a il-proof. 4. Liners 
SPECIAL GOODS CUT To ORDER R. R. Olin Laboratories eS nF tendency to trap sir. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 


AKRON. OHIO 
Cleveland, Ohio 


3724, Franklin 8551 875 East 140th St. 

























SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 
R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


them. 


wares. 











Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
The MARKET PLACE is 


the logical place to display your 


PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















'WANT ADS- 





RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. All classified advertisements pey- 
L advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
t., New York. 


except POSITIONS WANTED, 








POSITIONS WANTED 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 





CHEMIST—Five years’ previous experience in reclaim, compounding and 
general jaboratory supervision, also development and research on new prod- 
ucts. Desires position in development or a gaa in any phase of rubber. 
Synthetic rubber preferred. Location secondary. College graduate, age 39. 
Address Box 1199, Rurper Ace. 




















WANTED BY MANUFACTURER—Small rubber 
20” by 20” preferably 
mill. Must be in — condition. Address Box 1198, Rusper Ace. 


WANTED TO BUY used refiner, plasticator, 
mixer $3a, and rubber mills. Address Box 1201, 


cracker, calencier, 
Russer AGE. 




















press approximately 
with electric platen. Also 18” experimental rubber 


Banbury 

















JUNIOR CHEMIST—Married man, 35. Would like to obtain position — - ——— 
as junior chemist and get into line of work he once studied for. Three and WANTED: 1—Banbury Mixer; 2—Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic 
me half years of college chemistry. Willing to apply himself and undertake Presses, with pump and accumulator; 2—Tubers. Address Box 1014, RUBBER 
turther sciertific study. Adgress Box 1202, Rupper AGE. AGE. 
HELP WANTED FOR SALE 
SUPERINTENDENT to take full charge of small modern reclaimed FOR SALE: 1—Watson-Stillman, Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator; 1—S5 ft. 
ibber plant. Give full particulars as to experience. Address Box 1203, dia. Vulcanizer, with quick opening door; 20—Semi-Automatic Hydraulic 
Rusper Act Presses; 1—Farrel-Birmingham 16” x 36” Rubber Mill, m.d.; 1—Royle %” 
Tuber; 1—38” x 78” Hydraulic Press; Hydraulic ; Pumps, Calenders, Tubers, 
14 Park Row, New York, 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





EQUIPMENT WANTED—We are in the market for all or part of the 
following equipment: scrap cutter, a rubber grinder, refiner, £3 or #4 tube 
machine; give us best price and delivery. Address Mutual Rubber Coripany, 
225 Latayette St., New York City, ‘ 


INTERESTED IN PURCHASING or renting a Rubber Factory—modern 
equipment. Also grinding machines — in perfect condition. Make detailed 
iter. Address Box 1197, Rupper AcE 


RUBBER SPREADER—adjustable doctor blade, rubber roller, frame and 
team coils, rebuilt or in good condition, capable handling minimum 50” 

xls. For immediate use. Cash if desired. Plasticote Company, 8 Morris St., 
Pa terson, N. J 
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etc. yCONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
N. 












FOR SALE: 1—Cut Farrel-Sykes D. H. Gear 15” 
1—Cut Farrel-Sykes D. H. Pinion 15” 
1—Meehanite Cut Spur Drive Gear 70.666” 106 teeth 1-% D. P. 


8.752” Bore, 72.000” O. D. $C-3296. Address Box 1192, Rupsper AGE. 











Face 7.313” Bore, 
Face solid on shaft 4'2-%%” long. 
7” Face. 





USE THIS COLUMN 
FOR 
RESULTS 
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Advance Soivents & Chemical Corp. 















Akron Equipment Co 313 
Akron Standard Mold Co 313 
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Aluminum Co. of America 259 
Aluminum Flake Co 311 
Aluminum Ore Co 259 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 245, 311 
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COLITE 
The +1 Mold Lubricant 
For That Well-Groomed Appearance 
Send for a sample 
——THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford St. Boston, Mass. 


Your Logical Source of Supply for Zine Stearate 








Moore & Munger ates Sea ; : <a 
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Porotex Products j F 

Procter & Gamble 
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RUBBER GOODS 













RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN WN Y. U.S A 








RAND RUBBER CO 





DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, £TC 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St Hartford, Conn 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Shected—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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EAST 













HUGHES PRINTING ‘ 
STROUDSBURG, 


PA 











To the roll-call of leading American resources 


Coal QP Whear Oil |, Metal 


war-emergency adds an 


important name: Scrap Rubber 


As IMPORTANT now as Coal, Wheat, Iron 
or Oil... the castaway tires pictured above suddenly 
assume a vital role in the national production scene. 
These two tires represent millions of others that are 
being sought out, collected, and made to stand good 
for the supply of crude rubber now endangered. 


Until recently, few realized the great potential 
value of Scrap Rubber as a war material. But during 
the past generation America has used nearly 60% 
of the world’s crude rubber, so that today the nation 
is richer by 1,000,000 tons of Scrap Rubber ...a 


vast reservoir for the sinews of war and defense. 


At this moment the scrap-gathering organiza- 
tion, built up over a period of many years, is busy 
searching out Scrap Rubber and shipping moun- 
tains of it to be reclaimed and re-manufactured. 





Now the Scrap Rubber industry becomes an essen- 
tial network of supply for our embattled Democracy 
... for a military machine which is made stronger 


and faster and more powerful by Rubber. 






° Soran Kable, 


a 7? 


a 


AKRON, OHIO ¢ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. « BOSTON, MASS. 
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t. - ARMED 
Hy °°" FORCES now oM 


KEEP YOUR propuction R6hcseg 


with (LIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


% More than ever before speed in production is essential. Today 
your liners must function with the greatest efficiency. You can’t 
afford such costly delays as cutting out and repairing bad spots, 
. ,. rerolling for cooling, or constantly cleaning your liners between 
| trips to the calender. Climco Processing saves this time by coat- 
ing the liner with a tough, flexible glaze that insures perfect 
separation. * All the evils of stock adhesions are ended, labor 
and power costs drop, and the life of the liner is increased. * Year 
after year many prominent rubber companies send us repeat 
business. We believe their satisfaction with Climco Processing 
proves its value, and explains why it is worthy of a trial in your 
plant. 



















THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





; 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS | 
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